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Volume CII, Issue 26 


BY NICOLE D. PORTER 
News-Letter Staff 


The Latin American Studies pro- 
gram is being reshaped amid 
charges of ineffectiveness and nepo- 
tism. 

Professor Franklin W. Knight, 
who served as the director of the 
program from 1992 until 1994, left 
his post as professor in January due 
to his concerns about the program. 

“There is no effective program 
that is operating in the interest of 
the students,” said Knight, who will 
continue to teach in the History 
Department. “I feel it [the Latin 
American Studies Program] hasn’t 
operated well the last two years.” 

“I resigned,” said Knight, “be- 
cause I felt that it was no longer an 
academic program that was goy- 
erned by academic pursuits.” 

“T think that now the program 
certainly does not have the number 
of faculty or courses to justify a 
major, and that is a serious defect,” 
he added. 

Knight said one specific prob- 
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lem is a lack of academic objectives. 
These objectives, he said, should in- 
volve providing students in the pro- 
gram with opportunities to study 
abroad in Latin America and take semi- 
nars in the subject area they are study- 
ing. 

“Ithasn’tfulfilledlegal requirements 
[for a major], like offering a senior 
seminar,” said Knight, “I don’t know 
of anyone majoring in the program. 
When I directed it we had ten students 
majoring in the program.” 

Another of Knight’s primary con- 
cerns arose when his successor to the 
program, professor Eduardo Gonzalez, 
hired his daughter as the program’s 
administrative assistant. 

Knight feels that this has handi- 
capped the department. 

According to Knight, it is not nor- 
mal for the director of the program to 
hire a family member for an adminis- 
trative position. He added that the fac- 
ulty members who objected to profes- 
sor Gonzalez’s actions felt excluded 
from the Latin American Studies pro- 
gram. 

Gonzalez had no comment. 
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Knightsees great distinction in the 
program he directed several years ago 
and the one currently available at 
Hopkins today. 

“I ran a program which had an 
advising program that sponsored stu- 
dents to visit various Latin American 
countries like Chile and Columbia,” 
Knight said. “We hada program that 
allowed us to say in September what 
we were doing until May. I didn’t 
have an assistant, and I didn’t hire 
my daughter.” 

Knightsaid he petitioned the Dean 
of Arts and Sciences, Richard 
McCarty, to rectify the situation. 
When he saw no change, he left the 
program. 

Professor Knight strongly feels 
that the Academic Council should 
investigate the program. 

“Tf the program is meant to be for 
students and isn’t meeting student 
needs,” said Knight, “you either shut 
it down or run it properly.” 

According to the program’s in- 
coming director, Richard Kagan, a 
professor of the History Department, 
the new changes will take effect this 
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Latin American Studies to be restructured 


July. It will encompass Hispanic cul- 
ture through a focus on indigenous 
people studies and offer greater re- 
sources for undergraduates through 
seminars and varied course offerings. 

McCarty is optimistic about the 
direction in which professor Kagan 
will take the program. 

“A majority of the faculty responses 
regarding the new shape of the pro- 
gram have been positive,” said 


McCarty. “Broadening the scope of 


the program will allow more faculty 
to become involved.” 

According to a statement issued 
by Gonzalez, the Latin American 
Studies Program is expanding to bet- 
ter reflect changes in the area of Latin 
American studies. 

The new program will recognize 
the Iberian dimension and the larger 
aspects of Spain and Portugal’s impe- 
rial legacies. 

The program is being renamed the 
Program in Iberian and Latin Ameri- 
can Studies. 

Kagan said that an advisory board 
for the program will meet to select 
speakers and provide student input. 








BY JOHN HILLERY 
News-Letter Staff 


On Monday night, April 27, ap- 
proximately 35 JHU students took 
part in the “March of the Living,” a 
silent demonstration arranged as 
part of Holocaust Memorial Week. 

Jodi Rosensaft of the JHU Holo- 
caust Memorial Week Committee 
began the event by describing the 
Holocaust, the systematic killing 
of six million Jews, Gypsies, homo- 
sexuals, political dissidents and 
others between 1933 and 1945. 
Rosensaft explained that the event 
functions “not only to remember 
butalso to promote broader public 
understanding of the Holocaust.” 
Rosensaft urged the students gath- 
ered in front of AMR I “to remem- 
ber and contemplate in order to 
attempt to understand.” 

The students proceeded in si- 
lence, with representatives from 
different student groups taking 
turns at carrying a lantern at the a 
head of the march. The march 
stopped at various points around 
the Homewood campus for the 
reading of letters, memoirs, and 
other evidence from the Holocaust. 
In front the of Athletic Center, a 
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Students participate in a march during Holocaust Memorial Week. 


“March remembers 
Holocaust victims 


student read to the group the memoirs 
of a woman who recalled celebrating a 
birthday asa six-year-old girl in a con- 
centration camp. Asked about her 
birthday wish by her mother, the girl 
responded that she wished to live to see 
her next birthday. The reading con- 
cluded, “more than one million chil- 
dren missed out on birthdays they 
should have had.” Members of the JHU 
Jewish Students Association (JSA) led 
the next length of the march and deliv- 
ered the next reading. 

A letter from an SS officer to his 
commander contained details of an 
experiment conducted on prisoners to 
determine howlonglife can go without 
oxygen. The officer coldly described 
one victim whose breathing continued 
for 30 minutes as he foamed at the 
mouth. Representatives from Diverse 
Sexuality And Gender Alliance 
(DSAGA) led the next length of the 
march, stopping outside Mudd Hall. 
Not much has been written about ho- 
mosexuals killed in the Holocaust, ac- 
cording to the passage read by the 
DSAGA representatives. There were 
50,000 individuals convicted of the 
crime of homosexuality and murdered 
by the Nazis. In 1935, Nazi Germany 
passed a law mandating the steriliza- 
tion of all homosexuals. Inside the 
camps, homosexual men were forced 
to wear pink triangles, while gay women 
had to wear black triangles. This spe- 
cial identification made homosexuals 
the target of vigorous abuse by Nazi 
soldiers. Homosexuals were even used 
as living targets at the firing range. 


Representatives from the Hopkins - 


Students for Israeli Awareness led the 
next length of the march, stopping on 
the steps of Gilman Hall. Here the ex- 
cerpts froma trial ofa Nazi officer were 
read in parts. One American testified 
that “the dead were in the same bunks 
as the living, and there was not room to 
lie down at full length in each hut.” 

In front of Shriver, a reader told 
those gathered about the many songs 
generated by those who lived through 
the Holocaust. Work songs, prayer 
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Printing services to 
change at MSEL 


Printing will be 
quieter, faster and 
less wasteful 


Special to the News-Letter 


In response to the needs gener- 
ated by the increasing number of full- 
text electronicjournals and other elec- 
tronic resources that the library now 
provides, the MSE Library is imple- 
menting a program toimprove print- 
ing capabilities associated with com- 
puter use in the library. 

Students and faculty have ex- 
pressed concerns about the quality of 
printing, the need for printer noise 
reduction, increased printing speed, 
and the need to reduce the amount of 
paper waste. 

The MSE Library’s goal for net- 
worked printing is to provide reli- 
able, high quality printing on durable 
printers with minimal downtime. 


During the spring and early sum- 
mer, all the dot-matrix printers will 
be phased out and connections to net- 
workedlaser printers will beinstalled. 

In coordination with Homewood 
Academic Computing, the library is 
currently testing networked laser 
printing at the Electronic Resource 
Center. 

Because of the costs involved, the 
program will need to be implemented 
on a cost-recovery basis. 

Beginning July 1, 1998, the J-card 
can be used for printing off the net- 
work at the same rate as for photo- 
copying; $.05 per page. 

An alternative to printing in the 
library is downloading the desired 
information toa disk, which are avail- 
able at the Circulation Desk at $.25 
each, or e-mailing the information to 
the student’s account. 

Instructions on downloading are 
on the keyboards of the library com- 
puters. 

The Information Desk can also 
provide assistance to students with 
this matter. 
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Accusations brought 
against JHU Provost 


BY WAQAR HASIB 
News-Letter Staff 


An April 17 article in the Chronicle 


of Higher Education, a nationally-cir- 
culated weekly newspaper which cov- 
ers issues in academia, accused two 
Hopkins professors of receiving spe- 
cial privileges from Provost Steven 
Knapp. Thearticle, “When Officemates 
arealsoroommates,” said that English 
professors Frances Ferguson and 
Walter Benn Michaels were instru- 
mental in luring Knapp away from 
the University of California at Berke- 
ley four years ago, and have since 
profited from Knapp’s influence at 
Hopkins. 

Ferguson and Michaels were un- 
available for comment. Knapp, for- 
merly Dean of Arts and Sciences at 
Hopkins, firmly denied any allega- 
tions that he had ever provided fa- 
vors for either professor. 

President William R. Brody issued 
a faculty-wide e-mail message in sup- 
port of Ferguson and Michaels. In the 
e-mail, he said that “having worked 
with both of these colleagues, and 
knowing the contributions both have 
made to their department, the school, 
and the University, I know these 


» 


charges to be unfounded and untrue. 

Healso criticized the faculty mem- 
ber who spoke anonymously to the 
Chronicle. “Such activities undermine 
our efforts to foster excellence by re- 
cruiting and retaining the best faculty 
we can identify,” Brody said in the e- 
mail. 

Brody did not respond to the 
News-Letter’s repeated attempts to 
reach him for comment. 

Knapp admitted that in 1994 
Ferguson, an ex-colleague at Berke- 
ley, had originally suggested his name 
asa candidate for the opening as Dean 
of Arts and Sciences. “She knew me 
because we were both in the same 
departmentat Berkeley,” Knapp said. 
But he downplayed Ferguson’s role 
in his appointment to the Dean’s of- 
fice, pointing out that “Many of the 
people we interview are people that 
have been recommended by faculty.” 

Furthermore, he said that the 
Chronicle incorrectly implied that fac- 
ulty nominations for administrative 
positions were immediately accepted 
by the President. “That is an absurd 
characterization of the process,” said 
Knapp, explaining that the candidate 
screening process is extremely 


Continued on Page A5 





Biology department 
welcomes new chair. 


BY KEN S. SHIMADA 
News-Letter Staff 


The Department of Biology wel- 
comes a new chairman in the sum- 
mer of 1998. 

Dr. Victor Corces, a Biology pro- 
fessor who has been teaching at 
Hopkins for 16 years, received his 
Ph.D. in Biochemistry at Autonoma 
University of Madrid in Spain, where 
he is originally from. 

He then spent four years as a 
postdoctoral research fellow in the 
Department of Biochemistry and 
Molecular Biology at the Harvard 
University. He started teaching at 
Hopkins as an Assistant Professor in 
1982 and has been a Full Professor 
since 1992. 

Corces specializes in Drosophila 
(fruit fly) molecular genetics, trans- 
posable elements and developmental 
biology. His research interests include 
a biological response called heat 
shock, which protects tissues from 
being damaged by high temperature. 

He currently teaches an under- 
graduate course in Developmental 
Biology with Biology Professor Eric 
Fyrberg, a seminar in Molecular Ge- 
netic Disease and graduate courses. 

Corces, explaining his own teach- 
ing style, said, “I never bring notes to 
mylectures because I believe that once 
you have notes you always teach the 
same thing. Since Developmental Bi- 
ology is a very rapidly evolving field, 
it would bea mistake [to teach exactly 
the same material every year].” 

He continued, “The other thing I 
do is that I use a lot of color chalks. It 
really makes it easier to see from all 
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Dr. Victor Corces 
the way in the back of the Mudd Hall. 
It’s funny that on the first day of the 
class, students only have a pen, but 
next day they all comein withabunch 
of colorful markers.” 

He believes that if teachers can get 
students excited, then students will 
care about the materials they learn as 
much as they care about their grades. 

“Hopkins students are very smart, 
very high-quality students. They are 
also very motivated and interested. 
Especially, some undergraduate stu- 
dents are very smart, even smarter 
than graduate students,” he said. 

Dr. Fyrberg of Biology Depart- 
ment says, “What I like about him is 
that on one hand, he can do leading 
research in genetics and development, 
on the other hand he always has time 
for students. He is very approach- 
able.” 

Continued on Page A3 





New MCAT preparation course to 


BY JULIE B. MALLINGER 
News-Letter Staff 


Anew Medical College Admission 
Test (MCAT) preparation course will 
be offered by Hopkins in conjunc- 
tion with the University of Maryland 


Baltimore Campus. The course will - 


begin on Monday, June 1, and will be 
held on Mondays and Wednesdays, 
from 6 until 9 p.m., for ten consecu- 
tive weeks, Classes will meet on the 
Homewood campusin Mergenthaler 
111. 

The MCAT is offered twice a year, 
in mid-April and mid-August. 
PreHealth Professions Advisor 
Ronald H. Fishbein says that most 
students choose to take the test in 
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April because the results of the April 
testare sent to students by June, which 
is the time “when most students are 
beginning to apply to medical school.” 
However, he adds that students who 
do not plan to apply to medical school 
immediately often choose to take the 
MCAT in August because this “ gives 
them the whole summer to study.” 


The current MCAT course isintended 


to prepare students for the August 
1998 test. 
Fishbein explains that Hopkins 
decided to offer a preparatory class 
because “Hopkins has so many pre- 
med students and almost all of them 
take preparatory courses.” Hopkins, 
however, was unable to find teaching 
resources within the school to start 


the course. Schooladministrators, in- 
cluding Fishbein, decided, after see- 
ing an add in the JHU Gazette for an 
MCAT preparatory course at UMBC, 
to contract out for the course. 

The course offered by UMBC cost 
$450, significantly less than the ap- 
proximately $1100 charged by com- 
mercial courses, such as Kaplan and 
Princeton Review, but UMBC had 
been unable to find enough interest 
among its own students to fill its 
classes over the five years that they 
were offered. Fishbein says that the 
last class offered had an enrollment 
of 10 UMBC students. 

When Hopkins expressed interest 
in utilizing UMBC’s course, UMBC 
felt that this would be “a good way to 


be offered 


fillits classes,” states Fishbein. UMBC 
agreed to hold the classes on the 
Homewood campus, but UMBC will 
be responsible for all of the adminis- 
trative elements of the course, as well 


- as for supplying the instructors, who 
are all UMBC faculty. Fishbein ex- — 
pects that most of the students in the - 


course will be Hopkins students. 
According to Fishbein, one ben- 
efit of the course is that is it taught 


entirely by university faculty, while 


commercial courses are taught by stu- 
dents who have done well on previ- 
ous MCAT exams. “Students will ben- 
efit from good teaching,” Fishbein 
says. 

Another benefit, says Fishbein, is 


that students will receivemore sample 
Continued on Peee ats ihe: 
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White House promises U.N. bill veto |Court opposes 
execution delay 


BY TOM RAUM 


Associated Press 


WASHINGTON—The White 
House today promised a swift veto of 
a bill that conditions payments to the 
United Nations on new restrictions 
onoverseas abortions. Senate Repub- 
lican leaders insist a veto could kill 
U.N. funds for the year. 

President Clinton will veto the bill 
“as soon as we get it,” press secretary 
Mike McCurry said. “They ought to 
just send it down here so we can send 
it back to them in the same day’s 
mail.” ; 

He said it would be unfortunate if 
Republicans refused to pass a substi- 
tute with U.N. money. 

On a 51-49 vote, the Senate on 
Tuesday gave final congressional ap- 
proval to a State Department bill that 
includes $926 million in back 

U.N. dues — dues that are long 
delinquent. 

But the measure includes a provi- 
sion, attached by House conserva- 
tives, that would bar any of the money 
from being used, even indirectly, to 
support international family-plan- 
ning organizations that advocate 
abortion rights. 


Clinton had threatened to veto any 
legislation containing such an abor- 
tion restriction, and immediately af- 
ter the Senate vote White House 
spokesman Barry Toivsaid the presi- 
dent would make good on his threat. 

“By including this extraneous but 
controversial provision relating to 
family planning, the Congress leaves 
the president no choice but to veto 
the bill,” Toiv said. 

“We hope they will get the bill up 
here quickly so the president can veto 
it and we can move on to separating 
this issue from this essential legisla- 
tion, as it ought to be separated.” 

However, GOP leaders intend to 
stall on sending the paperwork to 
Clinton, to increase pressure on him 
to sign the bill, said leadership aides 
who spoke on the condition of ano- 
nymity. 

Meanwhile, Republican leaders 
sought to convince Clinton that sign- 
ing the bill might be the only way to 
get money for State Department pro- 
grams and the United Nations in this 
congressional election year. 

“This bill includes a number of 
far-reaching, ifnot historic, reforms,” 
Rep. Benjamin A. Gilman, R-N.Y., 
chairman of the House International 


Relations Committee, wrote Clinton. 

Conservative Republicans have 
threatened to attach the same abor- 
tion restrictions to a Clinton request 
for $18 billion for the International 
Monetary Fund. 

In other foreign-policy areas: 

—The Senate was resuming de- 
bate today on the administration- 
backed move to expand NATO by 
adding three former Soviet bloc na- 
tions: Poland, Hungaryand the Czech 
Republic. 

On Tuesday, senators rejected, 76- 
24, a proposal by Sen. Tom Harkin, 
D-lowa, that would have limited the 
U.S. share of any expansion costs to 
25 percent of the total. 

A final vote on ratifying the ex- 
pansion is expected by week’s 

end and leaders of both parties 
have predicted passage by a wide 
margin. 

—House and Senate negotiators 
were meeting today on an emergency 
spending bill with money for U.S. 
troops in Bosnia and the Persian Gulf 
and disaster relief for communities 
hard hit by El Nino-driven storms 
and floods. Emerging from a closed- 
door meeting with the GOP rank- 
and-file at which the measure was 


discussed, Speaker Newt Gingrich 
said, “we have every reason to believe 
we'll have the” measure passed by 
Thursday night. 

—Senate Majority Leader Trent 
Lott, R-Miss., said a veto of the State 
Department bill would be “a big mis- 
take,” and he doubted Clinton would 
get another chance this year to get the 
U.N. money through the Republican- 
led Congress. “In my opinion, this is 
it,” Lott told reporters. 

The two-vote margin of approval 
— Democrats opposing passage were 
joined by Republicans who support 
abortion rights — suggested a veto 
would be sustained. 

In remarks earlier Tuesday, 
Clinton condemned Congress’ fail- 
ure to pay the back U.N. dues without 
strings attached and to approve his 
IMF request. 

“T don’t think that isa responsible, 
mature message to send to the world 
by the leading country in the world,” 
Clinton said. 

The United States risks losing its 
voting rights in the U.N. General As- 
sembly if the dues are not paid soon. 
The U.S. position in the Security 
Council, where it holds veto power, 
would be unaffected. 





Paula Jones files 
appeals notice 


BY JAMES JEFFERSON 
Associated Press 


LITTLE ROCK—Paula Jones for- 
mally told a federal judge today she 
was appealing a decision tossing out 
her sexual harassment lawsuit against 
President Clinton. 

The appeal notice was filed with 
U.S. District Judge Susan Webber 
Wright, who on April 1 ruled that 
Mrs. Jones’ claims against the presi- 
dent fell “far short” of being worthy of 
a federal trial. 

Wright said allegations that 
Clinton exposed himself to Mrs. 
Jonesin a Little Rock hotel room 
could not claim sexual harassment. 





The judge noted in her decision 
that Mrs. Jones remained at her state 
job nearly two years after the alleged 
incident and that she didn’t com- 
plain to her supervisors. 

Mrs. Jones says Clinton proposi- 
tioned her May8, 1991, when Clinton 
was Arkansas governor and she wasa 
state worker attending an economic 
development conference. She said a 
trooper escorted her to Clinton’s 
hotel room, where the alleged pass 
was made. 

Mrs. Jones’ lawsuit also named the 
trooper, Danny Ferguson. Wright’s 
dismissal this month also voided 
claims against him. The trial had 
been scheduled to begin May 27. 


Krakow welcomes 


former spy home 


BY BEATA PASEK 
Associated Press 


KRAKOW, Poland—With tears 
and praise for hishomeland, Poland’s 
most famous Cold War turncoat to- 
day urged his compatriots to forgive 
him for betraying the communist 
government as a longtime spy for the 
West. 

Col. Ryszard Kuklinski’s return— 
his first Polish visit in 17 years—has 
renewed debate over whether he was 
atraitor ora patriot for informing the 
United States in 1981 of the commu- 
nists’ plans to impose martial lawand 
launch a bloody crackdown on the 
Solidarity pro-democracy move- 


Court rules against feds on liens 


BY LAURIE ASSEO 
Associated Press Writer 


WASHINGTON — The federal 
government does not always get to be 
first in lineamong creditors when try- 
ing to collect unpaid taxes froma dead 
taxpayer’s insolvent estate, the Su- 
preme Court ruled today. 

The unanimous decision ina Penn- 
sylvania case said a 1966 federal stat- 
ute limits the effect of a 1797 law that 
gave a government's claims first pri- 
ority when a deceased person’s estate 
could not pay all its debts. 

The 1966 law says a federal lien for 
back taxes is not valid until the gov- 
ernment files proper notice ofthe debt 
with state or local officials. That law 
reflects “an obvious attempt to ac- 
commodate the strong policy objec- 


Baltimore schools 
shift to teaching 
phonics 

Tuesday, Baltimore school offi- 
cials changed direction on the pur- 
chase of reading books, and are now 
considering programs that teach 
more explicit phonics in the early 
grades. 

_ The shift comes as school officials 
face criticism for rushing into a deci- 
sion and paying too little attention to 
the reading research. 

_ The panel had previously rejected 
two textbooks which have proven 
successful in major studies, and which 
make use of the most reliable research 
on how to teach beginning readers. 


At present, 88 percent of third 










graders do not meet state standards 
in reading. 


~ Hopkins tests for co- 
a lon cancer gene 


its creation last fall, the Johns 


%y _ Hopkins Hereditary Colorectal Can- 
Rice Cine 


and Registry, which ad- 
test for APC—a gene 
ed to the occurrence of 
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tions to the enforcement of secret 
liens,” Justice John Paul Stevens wrote 
for the court. 

Today’s ruling upholds a Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court decision that 
said federal tax collectors were not 
entitled to be paid first from the es- 
tate of Francis J. Romani. In 1985, 
Romani was ordered by a Pennsylva- 
nia state court to pay $400,000 to 
Romani Industries, Inc. 

Some time later, the Internal Rev- 
enue Service filed notices of federal 
tax liens on Romani’s property, seek- 
ing about $490,000 for unpaid taxes 
through the 1980s. Romani died in 
1992, and the administrator of his 
estate sought to transfer its only asset 
—a building worth about $53,000 — 
to Romani Industries to pay his debt 
to the company. 


The IRS objected, contending it 
was entitled to be paid first under a 
1797 federal law that says any U.S. 
claim againstan insolvent estate “shall 
be paid first.” But the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court ruled for Romani In- 
dustries. The court said the case 
should be governed instead by the 
1966 law that said the government’s 
tax lien was not valid until it filed 
proper notice. 

The Supreme Court agreed. Even 
before the 1966 measure was passed, 
the court has assumed that more re- 
cent laws would apply if they con- 
flicted with the 1797 law, Stevens 
wrote. 
The 1966 lawis “a strong condem- 
nation of secret liens, which unfairly 
defeat the expectations of innocent 
creditors,” Stevens said. 


NEWSBRIEFS 


than 1,000 inquiries and tested sev- 
eral hundred people. 

APC, which was identified by 
Hopkins researchers Bert Vogelstein 
and Kenneth Kinzler, has so far been 
found only in Ashkenazic Jews. 

At least half a million of the 11.2 
million Ashkenazi Jews worldwide are 
thought to have the mutation. 

Individuals with the APC muta- 
tion have an estimated 20 to 30 per- 
cent lifetime risk of developing colon 
cancer. z 

Only Ashkenazi Jewish individu- 
als with a family history of colon can- 
cer are recommended to take the test. 


Test of Viagra on fe- 
male dysfunction in 
the works 


Doctors who hailed the drug 


Viagra as a breakthrough for impo- — 


tent men are predicting that it could 
have unexpected benefits for women 
suffering sexual difficulties, 
Physicians are basing their hopes 
onevidence that the drug works upon 
chemical pathways and tissues that 
are similar in men and women. 
Following the testing Pfizer Inc., 


the pharmaceutical company that 
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developed Viagra, has done over the 
past two years among European 
women suffering from sexual dys- 
function, the Johns Hopkins School 
of Medicine anticipates starting a fe- 
male-dysfunction trial of its own. 
Even if Viagra fails these tests, re- 
searchers say the drug has sparked 
interest in a women’s health issue 
that—like many others in medicine— 
has long been neglected. 


Homeowners an- 
gered by Hopkins bids 


East Baltimore residents are ac- 


cusing Johns Hopkins Medical Insti- 
tutions of trying to force them out of 
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ment. ‘ 

In Krakow, however, Kuklinski is 
ahero. Cityleaders awarded him hon- 
orary citizenship todayina ceremony 
of patriotic music. 

“Part of Polish society feels I'm a 
man without honor...I believe that 
history will eventually correct this,” 
he said. 

Since fleeing in 1981, Kuklinksi, 
67, has lived in hiding in the United 
States. 

Characterizing his trip home as “a 
beautiful pilgrimage,” Kuklinski 
stressed he wants Poles to understand 
why he passed communist govern- 
ment secrets to the CIA from 1972- 
81. 

A court ruled in September that 
Kuklinski acted in Poland’s best in- 
terests and threw out a communist- 
era death penalty sentence for trea- 
son and desertion. 

But that decision has done little to 
settle the question in the minds of 
many Poles. 

The consequences of his spying 
remain unclear, with historians only 
speculating that the Soviets were plan- 
ning to invade Poland and that, based 
on Kuklinski’s espionage, the United 
States intervened. 

“Ican’tsay howmy mission against 
the empire of evil was effective,” 
Kuklinski admitted. “But I believe it 
was in the vital interest of enslaved 
Poland.” 

Solidarity founder Lech Walesa 
refuses to acknowledge Kuklinski as 
a hero—partly because Kuklinski 
didn’t inform Solidarity about the 
government’s plans—and won’t meet 
with him when he visits Solidarity’s 
birthplace, Gdansk, this weekend. 


their neighborhood with low-ball of- 
fers to buy their homes. 

As part of an ambitious redevel- 
opment plan of the broader commu- 
nity, Hopkins confirmed thatit needs 
to relocate 100 to 200 families for an 
expansion that targets about eight city 
blocks, from Chester Street to Broad- 
way and Madison Street to Ashland 
Ave. 

Hopkins is considering using the 
land for parking space and a low- 
level building to house classrooms or 
a community-based clinic, officials 
said. 

The redevelopment is intended to 
both rebuild areas now full of vacant 
houses and encourage Hopkins em- 
ployees to live closer to the campus. 
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BY RICHARD CARELLI 
Associated Press 


WASHINGTON—A deeply di- 
vided Supreme Court sternly chas- 
tiseda federal appeals court today for 
postponing a California death row 
inmate’s execution two days before 
he was to die last August. 

By a 5-4 vote, the justices ruled 
that the San Francisco-based 9th U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals’ action in 
the case of convicted murderer and 
rapist Thomas Thompson was “a 
grave abuse of discretion” that 
cheated “the state’s interest in the 
finality of convictions.” 

Justice Anthony M. Kennedy’s 26- 
page majority opinion was another 
strong signal of the highest court’s 
growing frustration with what pros- 
ecutors contend is a too-slow pace in 
carrying out the executions of more 
than 3,000 men and women on death 
rows across the nation. 

“Finality is essential to both the 
retributive and deterrent functions 
of criminal law,” Kennedy wrote. 
“Neither innocence nor just punish- 
ment can be vindicated until the final 
judgment is known.” 

The 9th Circuit court last August 
blocked Thompson’s execution so it 
could reviewa challenge it previously 
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had rejected—one contending that 
he had been denied adequate legal 
help at his murder trial. 

The appeals court’s recall, or pull- 
ing back, ofits previous ruling is what 
drew the Supreme Court’s fire today, 

The appeals court generally has 
not fared well when its rulings come 
under Supreme Courtscrutiny. Inthe 
highest court’s 1996-97 term, the 9th 
Circuit court was upheld once and 
reversed 27 times. In the currentterm, 
the 9th Circuit court has been upheld 
twice and reversed seven times. 

Federal courts should not put offa 
convicted killer’s execution in sucha 
way unless there is significant new 

evidence of actual innocence, today’s 
decision said. 

While all federal appeals courts 
have the authority to recall any previ- 
ousruling, Kennedy wrote, they must 
exercise such power only in response 
to “grave, unforeseen contingencies,” 

Today’s decision said no such cir- 
cumstances existed when the 9th Cir- 
cuit court issued its ruling “after al- 
most 13 years of state and federal 
review of Thompson’s conviction and 
sentence, almost one year after Th- 
émpson filed his petition (seeking the 
help of the entire 9th Circuit court) 
and a mere two days before Thomp- 
son was scheduled to be executed.” 
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Student Council Attendance, April 29, 1998 


Executive Officers 
President Matthew E. Schernecke 


VP Institutional Relations Damien Newton 


VP Administration Parag Parekh 
Secretary Valerie Marchi 
Treasurer Brian Weinerthal 


Class of 1998 
President Duncan Belser III 


Vice President Robert E. Mittendorf II 
Secretary/ Treasurer Chika Hayashi 


Representative Jim Kim 
Representative Monet McCorvey 
Representative Ron Mendelow 


Class of 1999 

President Sonal Agarwal 

Vice President Puneet Chopra 
Secretary/ Treasurer Shar Tavakoli 
Representative Teddy Chao 
Representative Ed Hosono 
Representative Nick Khatri 


Class of 2000 

President Zack Pack 

Vice President Omar Nour 
Secretary/Treasurer Karen Shahar 
Representative Susan Kim 
Representative Daniel Shapero 
Representative George Soterakis 


Class of 2001 

President Harish Manyam 

Vice President Kara Wiard 
Secretary/Tresurer Ramesh Singa 
Representative Eva Chen 
Representative Anne Jefferson 
Representative Saketh Rahm 


467-7828 
662-1247 
662-0875 
467-7541 
243-4528 


467-6153 
467-8940 
467-5375 
516-391] 
467-9755 


516-3909 
516-2778 
516-2662 
516-2273 
516-3554 
366-2865 


516-3647 
516-3213 
516-3681 
516-3742 
516-3121 
516-3538 


516-3089 
516-5702 
516-5692 
516-5894 
516-5631 
516-3212 
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Council congratulates self Corces 1s 


Eds Anal-ysis 


The deafening sound of people 
patting themselves and their friends 
onthe back dominated the final meet 
ing of the 1997-98 student council. 
The agenda included discussing in- 
creased noise on M-Level, acadernic 
integrity, the nomination of several 
chairs, and the application ofan Athe- 
ists’ group. 

Library employees Virginia 
Massey-Burzio, head of resource ser- 
vices, and Ed Rosenfeld, associate 
director for programs, explained that 
the library had received an “enor- 
mous number of complaints” about 
excessive noise on M-Level. Such 
anonymous charges included allega- 
tions that “M-Level has deteriorated 
into a study lounge” and “Since the 
renovation the library has become 
frighteningly social.” Massey-Burzio 
said the library is considering splitting 
the big tables on M-Level into four or 
more carrels to curb the palaver. 

When council members suggested 
the quiet-seekers retreat to lower lev- 
els of the library, Massey-Burzio said 
all students deserved the higher qual- 
ity of M-Level lounging and that the 
library had a shortage on A-D level 
desks anyway. However, Dan 
Shapero argued otherwise, explain- 
ing, “On the lower levels, you said the 


Homewood crime report, April 17— April 22 


April 17 

°2:45 a.m.—600 Blk Dumbarton 
Av. Suspect(s) approached person 
and beat him with their hands and 
fists. $290 taken. 

8:00 a.m.—3100 Blk Lovegrove 
St. Rear PA tag #BGG8 158 taken from 
’93 Chevrolet Corsica. 

*8:30a.m.—3500 Blk Greenmount 
Av. Unknown person(s) forced open 
front door to apartment and took $20. 

*1:00 p.m,—3300 Blk Westerwald 
Av. Unknown suspect took victim’s 
vehicle tag #YEJ986. 


~ April 18 

*1:00 a.m.—2700 Blk Maryland 
Ay. Two unknown males armed with 
a baseball bat assaulted and robbed 
victim, and took wallet and contents 
valued at $80. 

..21:03 p.m,—400 BIKE Lorraine Av. 
Possible suspect took video game and 
joy stick and two jackets valued at 
$240. 

*3:00 p.m.—2800 Blk Fox St. Two 
unknown males, armed with a hand- 
gun, assaulted and robbed the victim 
taking $20. 
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Douglas Matthew Franz, 2®E 
Ben Minghung Hsu, APE 
James Seoung-Jin Kim, IIKA 
Jason Bernard Lowe, ATQ 
Brian Edward Weinthal, TIKA 


*8:30 p.m.—3800 Blk Juniper Rd. 
Unknown suspects used unknown 
tool to pry front screen off window. 
Phone and answering machine/caller 
ID box with total value of $150 taken. 


April 19 

11:09 a.m.—3300 Blk N Charles 
St. Unknown person(s) unlawfully 
removed two wooden chairs valued 
at $140 from the school’s cafeteria. 

*4:00 p.m.—700 Blk Berry St. Un- 
known person(s) entered the victim’s 
home through an open kitchen door 
and took a VCR and walkman radio. 
Value unknown. 

“4:30 p.m.—500 Blk E 27th St. 
Unknown suspects gained entry to 
the complainant’s home and removed 
the complete living room set. 

10:15 p.m.—200 Blk E 32nd St. 
Unknown person entered home pos- 
sibly through an unlocked 2nd floor 
window and took property valued at 
$2025. 

*11:35 p.m.—2600 Blk Hampden 
Av. Known arrested male suspect 
entered house by unlocked front 
door. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS INTERFRATERNITY COUNCIL 


would like to congratulate the members of its chapters elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa for the 1997-98 academic year. 
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Parag Dhirajlal Parekh, EAM 
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Marshall Jonathan Urist, SAE 


April 20 

*12:15 a.m.—3100 Blk Crittenton 
Pl. Unknown suspect broke into 
victim’s home and robbed him of $26. 

*11:00 a.m.—700 Blk W 40th St. 
Suspect took victim’s property val- 
ued at $9.54 and was arrested. 

5:00 p.m.—500 Blk E 33rd St. 
Unknown suspect took cassette tapes 
from 1992 Volvo while it was in re- 
pair shop. 

*6:38 p.m.—3700 Blk Falls Rd. 
Suspect took victim’s property val- 
ued at $65. 


April 21 

12:30 a.m.—3100 Blk N Charles 
St. Unknown suspect kicked in apart- 
ment door, entered, and took one 
JVC CD dual cassette player, valued 
at $150. 

*12:00 p.m.—400 Blk E 31st St. 
Unknown suspect took victim’s prop- 
erty valued at $250 from victim’s ve- 
hicle. 

3:35 p.m.—2700 Blk Maryland 
Ave. Suspect wasarrested for attempt- 
ing to take victim’s property. One 
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adult arrested. 

*8:42 p.m.—3800 Blk Crowther St. 
Unknown suspect removed liscence 
plat from victim’s vehicle. 


April 22 

*7:30 a.m.—200 Blk W 29th St. 
Unknown suspect entered the 
complainant’s apartment by means 
of fire escapeandremoveda bag from 
the complainant’s bedroom. Suspect 
exited through the front door. 

7:30 a.m.—200 Blk W 29th St. 
Unknown suspect entered the 
complainant’s home and removed a 
mountain bike work $2,000. 

*12:20 p.m.—2600 Blk St. Paul St. 
Male approached victim and grabbed 
in her purse. 

10:35 p.m.—2700 Blk Maryland 
Ave. Male approached victim from 
rear, put object to her back and de- 
manded her money. 
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carrels are being filled, but | know 
they’re at least half empty.” 

Matt Schernecke complained so 
verbosely about how the poor condi- 
tion of the Hut bathroom keeps 
people away that other council mem- 
bers began quietly wondering just 
how frequent Schernecke’s bowel 
movements must be. Council mem- 
ber Duncan Belser even provided his 
favorite Schernecke quote to the 
News-Letter: “Simple things like the 
bathroom will make people go.” 

Shar Tavakoli said, “For every one 
person who complains, there are 10 
who like the status quo.” However, 
Tavakoli has no actual data on the 
matter. He further suggested that when 
the arts building and its student center 
are complete, Hopkins students will 
have a different place to socialize. 

The council’s next guest, Kristi 
Stanton, presented a six page — but 
only several hundred word — docu- 
ment recommending changes for the 
Committee on Academic Integrity. She 
argued the proven cheaters shouldhave 
information placed in a permanent file 
atacademic advising. She said that pro- 
fessors who settle cheating cases them- 
selves should, but often don’t, report 
the incident to academic advising. 
However, at the same time she said she 
didn’t want to limit professor’s ability 
to deal privately with cheating. 

When Paul Narain asked Stanton if 
she thought cheating was a real prob- 
lemat Hopkins, Schernecke interjected, 
nodding furiously and grinning ear to 
ear, “Oh boy is there one!” Then he 
conceded, “Okay, I’m a little slow to- 
night.” 

Finally, the council approved sev- 
eral chairs for 1998-99 during the 
evening, including Board of Election 
chairs Adnan Malik, Tom Noone, 
Spring Fair chairs George Laufenberg 
and Niharika Bansal, and Compen- 
dium Chairs Craig Zapetis and Mary 
Pohl. The council also approved BOE 
Board Members Dipen Parikh and Jay 
Barry. The council was fiercely split 
over qualifications for the BOE posi- 
tions; Brian Weinthal complained that 
one of the nominees was a push-over: 
“Someone like Jon Fuld is going to eat 
that person alive and break him over 
his knee.” 

The committee also presented vari- 
ous different awards to Vice President 
and Secretary Ross Jones, as well as 
students Jaime Franco, Anne Jefferson, 
and Nicholas Lewin. The Atheists’ 
group was approved. Several members 
also madecosmicend-of-the-yearcom- 
ments, including Bob Mittendorff, who 
said, “I want to thank all of you for 
showing me how I should think.” 
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Continued from Page Al _ 

According to Fyreberg, acommis- 
sion set by the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching to 
investigate undergraduate education 
and other studies recently suggested 
that research universities have to re- 
place larger lectures for first-year stu- 
dents with inquiry-based smaller lec- 
tures. 

Agreeing with the suggestion, he 
believes that Corces is going to be 
absolute ideal for a chairman because 
ofhis attentiveness to teaching at both 
graduate and undergraduate levels. 

A student taking Corces’ Devel- 
opmental Biology course, who asked 
to remain anonymous, said, “He is 
very nice to students. Whenever you 
have a question, whether it’s in the 
lecture, after class, or during his of- 
fice hours, he always tries to give you 
the best answer he can and makes 
sure that you understand the mate- 
rial.” 

As a new chairman of the depart- 
ment, one of Corces’ goals is to im- 
prove the quality of the research and 
the faculty. 

“Our [biology] department is 
graded extremely high compared to 
other [biology] departments all over 
the country, and we are up there with 
Harvard, MIT and so on, but I would 
like to make it number one.” 

Claiming that for many reasons 
faculty of the department is some- 
times more involved with their own 
research than teaching, he plans to 
improve the quality of education of- 
fered to undergraduate students. He 
wants the faculty not necessarily to 
teach more, but to teach better and to 
establish an interaction between fac- 
ulty and students. 

On the other hand, he also wants 
students to be more aggressive about 
approaching faculty. 

“You are students here, and you 
have a right to learn since you pay so 
much money, and we are here to 
teach, so you shouldn’t feel shy about 
coming to see professors. If students 
are more aggressive, I’m sure they 
will get a positive response from fac- 
ulty.” 

He will become chairman on July 
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Hopkins junior 
wins top 
speaker honors 


BY AMANDA DRUCKMAN 
News-Letter Staff 


During the weekend of April 17- 
19, Hopkins junior Jonathan Cohen 
received Top Speaker Honors at the 
National Debate Tournamentamong 
college teams. The tournament, held 
at George Washington University, is 
the culmination of the college debate 
season. The award recognizes Cohen 
as the top individual debater among 


all competitors at the tournament. 
EE TRS es 


“Tam very enthusiastic 





about next season 
because of how well the 


team did this year.” 
—JONATHAN COHEN 


This is the first time that a debater 
from Johns Hopkins has received the 
award. Cohen has been a member of 
the Hopkins Debate team since his 


Hopkins and UMBC collaborate 
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JHU debate team participates in national debate championship {Groups 
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Jonathan Cohen, shown with his teammates, took first place at the Debate National Tournament. 


freshman year. He has attended the 
National Tournament twice. 

“At the beginning of the season 
Hopkins debate was not expected to 
do nearly as well as we did last year 
since we had four graduating seniors 
on that national championship team. 
However, we did have three teams 
qualify for the national tournament, 
and the team did almost as well as it 
has in prior years,” said Cohen. 

Senior John Thomas debated with 
Cohen for most of the season. The 


other two teams that qualified for the 
national tournament were Dave 
Riordan and Steve Millward, and 
Geoff Gettinger and Lindsay Gibson. 

At the national tournament fifty- 
five teams from schools all over the 
country were eligible to compete. The 
debate team competed in 19 tourna- 
ments, included one which they 
hosted. Some highlights of the season 
include wins at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Novice Tournament, the Yale 
Tournament, the Bucknell Tourna- 


to prepare students for MCAT 


Continued from Page Al 
tests than are distributed by commer- 
cial courses. “Students often find 
these to be the most helpful,” he states. 
If the course beginning in June is 
successful, the school plans to con- 
tinue offering it in the future. The 
next series of classes are tentatively 
scheduled to begin in Februaryto pre- 
pare students for next April’s test. 
The school is dedicated to making 
the preparation course as valuable to 
_ students as possible. “At the end of 
the course, we will have course evalu- 
* ations,” states Fishbein. “Ifthe course 
has a deficit, we will improve it for 
next time.” 
Additionally, Fishbein reports that 
‘the school is working with the Asso- 
_ ciation of American Medical Colleges, 
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the organization who writes the 
MCAT exam, to design a protocol 
which will be used to evaluate the 
Hopkins/UMBC preparation course. 
This protocol may not be available 
until the next set of classes, says 
Fishbein. He continues, however, that 
the school wants to “assure that stu- 
dents get the most for their money.” 
Although the purpose of these 
classes is to raise MCAT scores, 
Fishbein says that he is, overall, 
pleased with the scores generally re- 
ceived by Hopkins students. These 
scores, he elaborates, are “twice the 
national average, and 70 percent to 
75 percent of Hopkins students who 
apply to medical schools get in.” The 
national acceptance rate average, in 
comparison, is 35 percent. 
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The fee for the MCAT preparation 
course is $480, which includes a 
manual and practice exams. 

The classes are open toall Hopkins 
students, and applications can be 
picked up in the Office of Academic 
Advising, which is located in 
Mergenthaler Hall, room 238A. 
Fishbein reports that in the first two 
days that applications were available, 
twelve students signed up for the 
course. 

Thereisalsoa possibility, Fishbein 
says, of future collaboration with 
UMBC in its GRE and LSAT courses, 
which prepare students for graduate 
school and law school, respectively. 


mentand the Princeton Tournament. 
In addition to these wins, the 
Hopkins teams had competitors fin- 
ish in the top three at tournaments at 
schools such as Harvard, New York 
University, George Washington and 
UVA. Cohen serves as President of 
the20-member team and will con- 
tinue in this position next year as well. 
“Iam very enthusiastic about next 
season because of how well the team 
did this year. Right now there isa very 
promising group of freshman debat- 
ers in addition to the juniors and 
sophomores whohavealready proven 
themselves,” said Cohen. 


Cohen explained that of the six 
Hopkins debaters that competed in 
this year’s National Tournament, four 
of them will be returning to the team 
next season. 

Cohen also says that he has been 
contacted by a number of incoming 
freshmen who have expressed inter- 
est in trying out for next year’s squad. 

“Unfortunately the number of 
people who express interest in at- 
tending a tournament far exceeds the 
number of competitors that the team 
can send,” said Cohen. 

Cohen continued, “Because of this 
fact, the older members of the team 
must train the new debaters, while 
trying to manage schoolwork and 
other activities. Since we are on a 
limited time schedule we might not 
necessarily havea younger team ready 
in time to compete. 


In addition to these 





wins, the Hopkins 
teams had competitors 
finish in the top three 
at tournaments at 
schools such as 


Harvard... 
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remember 
Holocaust 


Continued from Page Al 
songs, songs of faith, song of loss 
have come to express the emotions 
of those in the camps. The songs 
served to fulfill the writer's need “to 
live, survive and satisfy a creative 
urge.” 

In front of the MSE library, a 
student read an article from the New 
York Times about the 50th anniver- 
sary of the liberation of 
Buchenwald, one of many Nazi 
death camps. At the ceremony one 
U.S. army veteran, James Sanders, 
commented that he “thought I had 
seen everything [during the war]. 
But I just can’t describe what it 
looked like.” 

When the march returned to 
AMR I, a student from the Holo- 
caust Remembrance Committee 
read an excerpt from a speech by 
Vice President Al Gore, delivered 
to mark the anniversary of the War- 
saw ghetto uprising. 

The Nazis later torched the en- 
tire ghetto. Next the student read 
from Elie Wiesel’s Night. Wiesel 
recalls that when he and other pris- 
oners were released, there was “not 
a thought of revenge” in anyone’s 
head. Prisoners dealt with the more 
immediate concerns of eating and 
recovering lost health. 





Complaints against Knapp 
explored by school officials 


Continued from Page Al 
lengthy and involves several inter- 
views with undergraduates, faculty 
and administrative officials. 

The Chronicle cited an anony- 
mous Hopkins colleague of Ferguson 
and Michaels who said the fact that 
they were both named to the Steering 
Committee for the new Center for 
Research on Culture and Literature 
was a result of their association with 
Knapp. Knapp said that the CRLC 
was founded after he had left his po- 


sition as Dean of Arts and Sciences. 
According to Knapp, interim 
Dean of Arts and Sciences Richard 
McCarty helped make nominations 
to the Steering Committee indepen- 
dently of the Provost. 
“[Theaccusation] doesnothaveany 
basis,” said Knapp. “There are no cases 
in which I directed resources in a way 
that favored either of these professors.” 
Hopkins’ English Professor 
Sharon Cameron wrote a response to 
the Chronicle’s accusation that was 


printed in the May 1 edition of the 
Chronicle. Ferguson was made 
Chair of the Steering Committee for 
the new Center for Research on 
Culture and Literature because the 
idea for such a committee and the 
preliminary formulation of its 
workings were her idea, according 
to Cameron. 

“Under the circumstances, it 
would have been peculiar to appoint 
anyone else to chair it...” wrote 
Cameron. 
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Reviving urban high schools 


BY DANIEL HANDWERKER 
News-Letter Staff 


Within two years, the percent of 
students at Patterson High School in 
Baltimore passing ninth grade went 
from 35 to 80. The percent of stu- 
dents at Patterson who passed the 
Maryland State Functional Exam in 
math rose from 28 to 56 percent and 
44 to 57 percent for writing. Only 4.3 
percent instead of 45.3 percent of the 
teachers at Patterson considered 
physical conflicts among students a 
serious problem. These numbers are 
due to a new model for urban high 
schools based on the research and 
ideas of the Patterson faculty and the 
Center for Research on the Educa- 
tion of Students Placed at Risk 
(CRESPAR) at the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

In 1994, Patterson wasin such poor 
condition that the state nearly took it 
over. Instead, the school’s faculty 
worked with CRESPAR, part of the 
Center for Social Organization of 
Schools, to design the new Talent De- 
velopment Model for the school. Pre- 
vious studies of urban high schools 
such as Patterson showed three basic 
problems. 

The first problem was anonymity. 
Patterson had over 2000 students 
roaming its halls each day and teach- 
ers were unable to identify individu- 
als or even groups of students. This 
lead to students correctly believing 
they couldn’t get in trouble if no one 
knew who they were. Decorations at 
Patterson didn’t survive a day and 
students set fire to signs, and kicked 
in windows. The second problem, 
apathy aboutlearning, came from stu- 
dents’ inability to understand the 
practical importance of their classes. 
Although this might be a problem in 
many schools, it is amplified at 
Patterson since many didn’t pursue 
higher education and they could not 
see how school subjects would help 
them. The last problem, diversity, 
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Students eagerly waiting to enter the Arts & Humanities Academy 


arose from the organization of the 
Baltimore school district. Patterson 
is non-selective and students come 
from different areas in Baltimore. 
Some students even come from jails. 
This meant students had a huge vari- 
ety of educational backgrounds and 
abilities, and it was difficult to orga- 
nize a structured program. 

James McPartland, with Robert 
Balfanz, Will Jordan and Nettie 
Legters, sociologists at CRESPAR 
studied urban high schools to find 
solutions to these problems. Studies 
of high schools, like many sociologi- 
cal studies, are difficult if not impos- 
sible to complete because theories 
cannot be tested without large scale 
experiments. When studying an en- 
tire school, changes need to be well 
structured and carefully executed. 
Before changing Patterson, the soci- 
ologists from CRESPAR worked with 
Patterson’s Principal, Bonnie 
Erikson, Joe Sanzone and the rest of 
the faculty fora year to design the best 
possible system for the school. The 
core of the Talent Development 
Model involved dividing Patterson 
High School into five separate acad- 
emies: a Ninth Grade Success Acad- 


emy, a Sports Studies and Health/ 
Wellness Academy, an Arts and Hu- 
manities Academy, a Transportation 
and Engineering Academy, and a 
Business and Finance Academy. In 
addition, Twilight School has pos- 
sible suspension students, in-house 
suspension students, and people 
coming from incarceration. Each 
academy has a faculty, an entrance 
into the school, and newly con- 
structed walls to physically separate 
areas. Instead of seven classes each 
day, everyone attends four ninety 
minute classes. 

This model helped solve the three 
main problems. By dividing the 
schoolinto five academies, the anony- 
mous two thousand students became 
part of better identifiable divisions of 
250 to 350 students each. The faculty 
and administration are then able to 
know the students and watch their 
actions. The longer class periods give 
teachers more time to interact with 
the individual students. Teacher even 
call absent students. Before the divi- 
sions, the faculty couldn’t keep track 
of the hundreds of students who were 
supposed to be in detention each day. 

The ninth grade year is spent tak- 


ing basic courses tolet everyone reach 
a similar level and limit the diversity 
of educational backgrounds. After 
receiving guidance, students can 
choose which academy they will en- 
ter. Someone entering the Business 
and Finance Academy knows that 
courses will be specialized to prepare 
for that line of work. Since students 
can see the type of job for which they 
will be trained, apathy about classes 
decreases. 

The improvements at Patterson 
High School showed that the Talent 
Development Model can be success- 
ful. After Patterson, researchers tried 
to duplicate their results. Four addi- 
tional schools in Baltimore tried to 
adopt the same model. Northwestern 
and Douglass High Schools tried to 
rapidly implement the academy sys- 
tem. They currently have strong ninth 
grade programs, but weak special- 
ized schools for the upperclasses. A 
third high schoolcouldn’timplement 
any part of the program. None of these 
schools completely separated their 
academies and therefore allowed the 
students to remain anonymous. A 
fourth high school, Southwestern 
spent a year planning the best pos- 
sible system and developed a successful 
school similar to Patterson. These other 
high schools have shown the model used 
at Patterson canwork, butithastobewell- 
planned, executed and followed through. 

Patterson High School shows that 
a positive model can create a better 
school. Even after the third year of 
the program and a change from the 
original principal to Kevin Harahan, 
Patterson is still successful. In addi- 
tion the Talent Development model 
is relatively cheap. Most costis due to 
teacher retraining to understand the 
new system and the construction of 
walls and signs to separate the acad- 
emies. Two more schools in Philadel- 
phia, and maybe some in Boston and Los 
Anglesare adapting the Patterson model. 
Thissuccesshasshown thateventheworst 
city high schools are recoverable. 





Conquering the great outdoors 


ast Sunday, I was kicking 
back, relaxing in front of X- 
Files, when I was distracted 
from my lethargy byarather 
unusual commercial. It 
opens with the camera zooming in to 
show your fairly average wooded area, 
complete with trees, bushes, flowers and 
evenafewsmallanimalsscamperingabout. 
The scene was really quite rustic—until 
twosecondslaterwhenamassofmetaland 
loud engine comes roaring out of the pre- 
viously calm forest. Themovingmassstops 
smoothly on the conveniently located 
moss-covered boulder, and the camera 
pulls back to show a bright, shiny nuclear 
American family piling out of what is re- 
vealed to be a bright, shiny vehicle. The 
parents begin to unload the car, while the 
kids run around, seemingly right at home 
in this natural environment. And why 
shouldn’t they be—atfter all, Dad is plug- 
ging the microwave into the power outlet 
onthedashboard, while Momissettingthe 
dinner table, which she had just unfolded 
from the back of the car. 
I have basically just described the ad- 


vertising campaign intended to sell the , 


Honda CRV (although admittedly I did 
exaggerate certain elements of the com- 
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EarthShaking! 


mercial). This campaign targets the 
American family—andattemptstomake 
them feel right at home in their natural 
surroundings. However, accordingtothis 
ad, this level of comfort can only be 
achieved if you bring as much of the 
civilized world into the woods with you. 

And do not worry. Honda has pre- 
pared, andis ready, to take Americaon 
this journey into the wilds, and has 
accessorized their CRV with as many 
conveniences as possible, including 
two 12-volt power outlets,a waterproof 
storage container (basically intended 
as a makeshift refrigerator) and evena 
removable, folding picnic table. The 
company announces their eagerness 
to bring their passengers absolutely 
anywhere, as they claim that the CRV 
can effectively leave the road behind 
for recreational off-roading. 

Honda contributes their CRV to the 
rapidly increasing entourage of recre- 
ational vehicles, within which every car 
companyseemstohave their own model. 





And like the CRV, all of these vehicles 
work towards one basic goal—to take 
their passengers literally anywhere. 

Personally, I feel that this trend is ac- 
tually a form of green imperialism. The 
vehicles which effectively enable their 
passengers to go anyplace they choose, 
simultaneously assign the driver/owner 
of the vehicle the authority to go to these 
places. The implication is that in buying 
aCRV orasimilar vehicle, the customer 
isalso buying the rights to drive the CRV 
anywhere—including into any previ- 
ously unpeopled areas. 

Admittedly, most of America will 
not take their family vehicle into un- 
mapped territory. Dad, Mom, and the 
Kids will probably stay in suburbia, 
and use the extra cargo space when 
they go to the supermarket. However, 
they will take comfort in knowing that 
their four-runner could take them to 
the Amazon, if they so desired. They 
paid money for a car that claims to be 
an all-terrain vehicle, and subcon- 
sciously, theyrevelin thedominatestatus 
which such a vehicle affords them. 

The accessories which come with 
the CRV encouragethe sense that these 
vehicles make the environment acces- 


sible, and that the people who ride in 
them are welcome additions to any 
place on earth. Indeed, the power out- 
letsin the car invite the drivers to bring 
all sorts of personal-comfort devices 
everywhere they are going. Not only 
does this send the message that hu- 
mans can go anywhere and still enjoy 
the comforts of home, but it also sug- 
geststhatmachinesshouldhavea place 
in the natural environment. Such ac- 
cessories facilitate the transition from 
taking the vehicle to the supermarket 
to taking it to the Amazon—as they 
basically work to make the trip equally 
comfortable, and thus the destination 
equally feasible, in both cases. 

I feel that this trend of vehicle is 
dangerous. Itopenstoo many options, 
as it makes too many places open to 
the general car-driving populace. I feel 
that the popular passenger vehicle 
needs to find another direction for its 
appeal—and thatthis direction should 
lean towards downsizing, rather then 
upscaling, these contraptions. And if 
someone really wants to go into the 
woods, they should invest in a back- 
pack and a good pair of boots instead 
of four wheels and a picnic table. 





Thanks for the memories... 


nceuponatime,agroup of 
dents got together at the 
d of every semester and 
put together an under- 
graduatecourseguide. The 
guidelistedeverycoursegiven thatsemes- 
ter, with simple numerical ratings of the 
professor,anyT.A.’sandtheoverall course 
on a four-point scale, as well as selected 
written comments by students. It was 
called the Oraculum, and lo, it was good. 
Then, onesemester, the Oraculumdis- 
appeared. Some say it was because every- 
onewho used to compile the book gradu- 
atedandtherewasnointerestin continuing 
it among students. Others blame the 
Oraculum’s disappearance on a loss of 
favor by the administration—the editors 
of the Oraculum never pret to an 
professors who they felt deserved it, an 
some faculty anes were rather dis- 
pleased. 
Either way, students were left for years 
withnothingbutwordofmouthforcourse 
recommendations. Then, with great 
pand circumstance, theadministra- 
tion unveiled Merlin, at http:// 
www, jhu.edu/Merlin. The online course 
guide has been heralded as the next-gen- 
eration, high-tech solution to students’ 


Saat So how does Merlin measure up? 
Well, in terms of ease of use, itcan’t be 
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ber and Merlin will pull up a list of the 
classesin whichyou ’recurrently enrolled. 
Theonlineformisasnaptofillout...ittook 
me a total of less than ten minutes to 
review all of my classes. And contrary to 
recent News-Letter editorials, the online 
evaluationsaren’tmuch ofaburdenatall, 
andcertainlybeatspendingagoodtwenty 
minutes in each class circling numbers. 
However, this brings me to my main 
complaintwith Merlin. Readthefineprint 
and you'll find that the results, once com- 
- piled, will consist entirely of statistical av- 
erages of previous responses. In other 
words, when youwanttofind outwhether 
ornottotakeacertain Occ Civ class, you'll 
get a nice set of numbers (probably 
rounded to whatever decimal place you 
desire). Anywritten commentsare for the 
professor’s eyes only. 
Now, numbersare niceandall, butit’s 
difficult to make a decision which will 


affect your entire semester based ona few _ 


numbers (all youneedisalookatthelatest 
issueof Voxinordertoseehowuselessraw 
statistics can be). While some (including 


w 


the creators of 
Merlin, according 
to their press re- 
lease) complain 
that the old 
Oraculum was bi- 
asedinitschoiceof | 
which written | 
comments were 
published, there’s 
no question that it 
gavea strong sense 
ofthe flavor ofeach 
classandprofessor. 

Merlinoffersan | 
easysolutiontothe | 
problem—publish | 
every comment | 
submitted. A | 
simple commit- | 
menttofreeexpres- } 
sion of satisfaction 
(and dissatisfac- |=" 
tion) bytheadmin- 
istration would let us have powerful rat- 
ingsaswellasamorehuman evaluation of 
courses. 4 

Personally, ifsomeone felt itnecessary 
to rant about a given course, I'd rather 
read their review and weigh its credibility 
on my own than have no choice but a 
series of sanitized numbers. If you agree 


with me, spendtenminutesatacomputer 


andfilloutyourcourseevaluations. When 


en 


MERTEN 


of the 
jofins Hapkins University 


1} Merlin, the students’ academic manual, was conceived dunng the '96-'97 school year and created by the 

| Academic Affairs committee of the Student Council, in conyuncton with the Deans of Arts & Sciences and 

|} Engmeering We are very proud to brmg you this course guide. It contains mumencal data from last year's 

1] students. All numbers are published, wntten comments go directly to the professor, and TA's are regarded en 
masse as a team. Further, professors have the option of mcluding a statement concerning the previous 
temester's course and upcoming changes. You may search by school, department and class, or by professor 
name. You must have a JHU IP address to view this guide. a 


1} NOTE: Please remind all professors that questionnaires should be distributed dunng the last week of class. 
| ‘The higher the response rate we can generate, the better feedback we give to our professors and our peers. 





you do, take an extra thirty seconds to 
clickonthee-maillinkatthebottom ofthe 
page and let the powers that be know that 
you want access to the written comments 
of your peers. Come registration next se- 
mester, you'll be glad you did. 





Questions, comments and misty, 
watercolored memories can be sent to 
josh@jhu.edu. It’s been fun, yall. 
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Tumor control device 
coming to Arkansas 


A$3 million radiation device to slow 
the growth of brain tumors should be 
available in Arkansas early next year. 

The University of Arkansas for Medi- 
cal Sciences will be one of 31 locations in 
the United States to have the Gamma 
Knife, according to Elekta Instruments 
Inc. of Atlanta, its manufacturer. 

GK Financing, also in Atlanta, will 
build a $500,000 building near the Ar- 
kansas Cancer Research Center for the 
Gamma Knife,. 

Dr. Ossama Al-Mefty and Dr. Den- 
nis Shrieve will co-direct the project. 

Al-Mefty is chairman of the depart- 
mentofneurosurgeryat UAMS. Shrieve 
heads the UAMS Department of Radi- 
ology Oncology. 

GK Financingalsoplanstopaysalaries 
for the facility's support staff, UAMS offi- 
cials said. UAMS expects tobreak ground 
for the building in June and have the 
Gamma Knife operating by February. 

The Gamma Knife is not a bladed 
knife and it does not make an incision. 
Instead, the device uses computerized 
imaging technology, usually magnetic 
resonance imaging, or MRI, to focus 
201 beams of gamma radiation on a 
single point in the brain. 

Each individual beam is too weak to 
damage healthy tissue. But concen- 
trated ona single point, the radiation is 
potent enough tosloworstopatumor’s 
growth or even cause it to shrink, Al- 
Mefty said. 

“Multiplebeamsall meetin the same 
moment at that exact target,” the Syr- 
ian born surgeon said. 

The radiation penetrates bone and 
tissue, eliminating the need to open the 
skull. That makes it a good option for 
patients too old or sick to withstand the 
rigors of open-cranium surgery, Al- 
Mefty said. 

The technique also can reach sites 
that pose surgical risks, either because 
they are located deep within the brain 
or dangerously close to vital structures 
such as major arteries, he added. 

The Gamma Knife can be used for 
tumors as large as 40 millimeters, or 
about the diameter of a half dollar. It 
also is used to treat vascular malforma- 
tions—an abnormal mass ofblood ves- 
sels that can threaten a patient's life. 

The Gamma Knife can stop or slow 
the growth of a tumor, or even cause it 
toshrink, although the procedureleaves 
the tumor in the brain, where it may 
continue to pose a risk, Al-Mefty said. 

UAMS hopes to use the device to 
treat at least 200 patients a year. 


Italian scientists un- 
earth statues of 
Heracles and Nike in 
lraq 


Archaeologists have discovered 
marble sculptures of a Greek goddess 
anda popular Roman hero in the ruins 
ofthis ancient city that flourished nearly 
1,800 years ago, the head of an Italian 
excavation mission said Monday. 

The statues and other artifacts were 
salvaged during excavations of a pri- 
vate dwelling that, among other things, 
exhibited “fascinating wall paintings,” 
said Professor Roberta Venco of Turin 
University. 

Vencoisleadinga group of seven Ital- 
ian experts who defied U.N. trade sanc- 
tions on Iraq and resumed digs this year 

atHatra,350kilometers(220miles) north 
of Baghdad, early in March. 

Thestatues were foundinasmallaltar 
in the private dwelling. Venco said the 
inhabitants, probably20 ormore,usedto 
pray at home and visit the main sanctu- 
ary only on special occasions. The sanc- 
tuary area, with up to 16 meter-high 
domed halls and arches, is the best pre- 
served structure ofits kind in the Middle 
East, according to Venco. 

Both relics are in knee-length tu- 
nics and about half a meter (yard) in 
height. The first, she said, is of the 
popular Greek hero Heracles who was 
famous for strength and courage. The 
second represents Nike, the Greek god- 
dess of victory. 

Many of the walls, columns and 
arches in Hatra have survived intact. 
In antiquity, it was called Beit Alaha, 
Aramaic for “House of God.” 

Hatra rose to prominence in the 
early centuries A.D, Located in the 
semi-desert between the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers, it was a converging 
point for trade routes that turned it into 
ahodge-podge of Parthian, Greek, Ara- 
maic and Arab civilizations. 

The wall paintings of Hatran cav- 
alry chasing lions and wild bulls are the 
first of their kind since ones dug up by 
a German expedition at Hatra before 
World War!I.Stoneinscriptionsin Ara- 


maic reveal the name of the house owner, 
From the decorations of the four other 
statues, Venco can tell that the residents 
were probably wealthy merchants and 
among the city’s notables. 

“They wear light-tunics and hold 
bags of coins,” she said. 

Prior to U.N. trade sanctions im. 
posed on Iraqafter itinvaded Kuwaitin: 
1990, Vencoandherteamusedtocome 
every year to Hatra. This year the uni- 
versity paid only for the team’s travel 
and no other funds were made avail. 
able because of the sanctions, she said, 


Kentucky slower to use 
new technology 


Kentuckians lag behind most of the 
nation in making computers a part of 
their home lives, according to poll re- 
sults published Monday. 

Only 38 percent of Kentucky house- 
holds have computers, 5 percentage 
points below the national average, ac- 
cording to results of the Bluegrass State 
Poll published in The Courier-Journal, 

Kentuckylagged atleast 15 percent- 
age points behind the most-wired 
states—Utah, Colorado, Californiaand 
Maryland. 

Only four states trail Kentucky— 
Arkansas, Louisiana, North Dakotaand 
West Virginia, according to Forrester 
Research Inc. of Cambridge, Mass. That 
gap is little cause for concern, said Ken 
Clemmer, an analyst for Forrester. 

“What youre seeing nowisa spread 
because some areas took off faster than 
others,” he said. “But the rest of the 
world’s going to catch up, andit’sjusta 
matter of time before the technology 
starts to trickle down.” 

Leading the way in tapping into the 
new technology are the state’s city-dwell- 
ers, younger adults, families with children 
and people with higher incomeand more 
education, the poll found. 

The poll of 802 adults found that 56 
percent of Kentuckians who have at-. 
tended college have home computers, ' 
compared with 30 percent of high: 
school graduates. Only 14 percent of 
those with less than a high school edu-, 
cation have computers. " 

The poll, done March 5-10, has a’ 
margin oferrorof3.5 percentage points. 

The comments of poll respondents: 
showed thatattitudes about computers. 
canchangerapidly, the Louisvillenews-' 
paper said. | 

DonaldSmith,a30-year-oldteacher' 
at Beaumont Middle School in Lexing- 
ton, recently made the journey from 
technophobe to novice enthusiast. 

“Twassoafraidofcomputers,” Smith. 
said. “I couldn’t even boot ‘em up and) 
do all those basic things a couple of 
yearsago, I was thatilliterate. I’dalways 
have to call somebody to do this, do 
that. ’d go to the technology coordina- 
tor at school for everything. ‘Oh, my 
computer isn’t working. Could you 
come and see?” 

Then he decided he wanted to run the 
computer instead of having it run him. 
“So one day I just started playing with it., 
“Ohhh, this does this,’ and so on.” ¢ 

Now Smith’s able to run programs’ 
for his students. He can also check out 
one ofthe school’s laptop computers to 
work on grades, portfolios or other. 
school-related matters at home. Some- 
times he just writes letters or finds Bible 
information on the Internet. 

As experts see it, three factors ex- 
plain why Kentucky has been slow to 
embrace new technology: The nature 
of its economy and lower-than-aver- 
age educational and income levels. 

In general, people who have com- 
puters at home are more likely to use 
one:on the job, have more education 
and make more money than those who 
do not own computers. 

Kentucky’s economy—shaped 
by manufacturing, farming, mining 
and distribution—may give fewer 
people exposure to computers at . 
work, Clemmer said. 

Age tends to bea barrier to own- 
ing a computer—only a quarter of 
the respondents age 50 or older in 
the poll had home computers, the 
poll found. But that trend seems to 
be changing. 

“Older people are one of the fast- 
est-growing segments,” said Dave 
Tremblay, senior analyst with ZD 
Market Intelligence. Their key mo- 
tivations are genealogical studies | 
and e-mail with relatives. fi 

And Frances Law, 62, aretireeliving - 
on an Allen County farm, bought aL. 
computeracoupleofmonthsago, even. 
though she had never usedone. | 
__ “Iwanted to get on the Internet and 
just explore things,” she said. “wanted ~ 
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tool, I guess. Ifyou don’t useit, youlose’ . 
it, they say, sol’m going touseit.” 
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THEY HAD HELP WRITING THE 
NEW TAX LAWS. SHOULDN’T YOU HAVE 
HELP FIGURING THEM OUT: 











L, took 535 congresspeople —and countless 
lawyers, economists, and advisors —to turn 
out the new tax laws. F ortunately, you can 
turn to one expert source for answers on the 


options and opportunities they provide. 


Ask TIAA-CREF about the new 
Roth IRA and other ways to save. 


TIAA-CREF IRAs can make it easier than 
ever to save for retirement and other goals 
as well. We'll explain the new Roth, Classic, 
and Education IRAs, discuss whether 
consolidating your existing IRA savings 


makes sense, and help you design an effective 


tax-savings strategy. 











What's more, new eligibility rules may now 
make it possible for you or your spouse to take 


greater advantage of TIAA-CREF for more of 


your long-term planning needs. 


We wrote the book on 
retirement planning. 


After all, these aren't the first “new” tax laws 

we ve seen in our 80 years of service to education, 

research, and related fields. Nor is it the first time 

we ve helped people like you make the most of them. 
Find out how TIAA-CREF's range of investment 

choices, low expenses, and commitment to service 

can work for you. Call us at 1 800 842-2776 

(8 a.m.-1] p.m. ET weekdays). 


Visit our Web site at www.tiaa-cref.org 


Ensuring the future 
for those who shape it.” 
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his last paragraph. Here he writes, _ 


an uninterrupted chain of victories e writes, 
“Monopolies cause stagnation. To 
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MSEL begins to falter 


Lately there has been one big disappointment 
after another at the Milton S. Eisenhower Library. 

We were all optimistic about the improvements 
to the MSEL when we first saw them in September. 
The new chairs, sofas, tables, computers and the 
improvements in general are worthy of applause. 

Lately, however, the library’s management has ei- 
ther become despotic, or at least they have just become 
anal retentive about their splashy, new book nook. 

First the library’s management decided that it 
ought to disable all telnet access from all of its com- 
puters. Bad call, MSEL. 

Now students and faculty are unable to access 
various networks via telnet, and they are also unable 
to access their own e-mail accounts, including 
JHUNIX and JHUVMS. 

Many students and faculty members store im- 
portant research files on their JHUNIX accounts, 
and their inability to access those files while they are 
using the library is inconvenient and noisome. Some 
students and faculty members also receive impor- 
tant e-mail about their research that they are unable 
to access at the MSEL. 

Finally, is it really all that unreasonable to be able 
to take a study break to check our e-mail once in 
awhile? We think not. 

After the telnet blow, the MSEL decided that it 


ought to start charging everyone who prints some- 
thing from its brand-spanking new Electronic Re- 
source Center. 

Apparently Champ Sheridan’s $20 million do- 
nation wasn’t enough to pay for a few reams of 
paper? Come on, MSEL. We’re paying plenty of 
money tocome here in the first place; must we really 
pay to print out something at the library? 

Now MSEL thinks that it ought to restructure the 
M-Level study area because the students who use it 
are noisy and disruptive. The MSEL wants to put 
carrels in the M-Level study area to break up the 
noise. Ever since the new M-Level appeared, stu- 
dents have actually started to talk to each other 
instead of disappearing in the depths of D-Level. 

God forbid that the students at Johns Hopkins 
actually socialize for once. 

As one male student noted, “Hopkins is the only 
school in the country where you can see more at- 
tractive women in the library than walking around 
the campus.” At an academically-obsessed school 
like Johns Hopkins, a little socialization in the li- 
brary is necessary. 

Perhaps with alittle bibliotherapy, the MSEL will 
realize that changing M-Level is a bad idea. So was 
disabling telnet access at all of the computers and 
deciding to bilk us for printing costs. 


Final thoughts from the Gatehouse 


For the past 25 issues we've written meaning- 
less words to take up space—so you may think. 

We beg to differ. 

As the Johns Hopkins University’s only au- 
thoritative written forum for the faculty, the 
community and, most importantly, the under- 
graduate student body, we provide the space for 
discussion about issues that affect us all. 

Where else might we, the collective university 
community, discuss the use of undergraduates 
TAs or the moral obligations of the university as 
financial investor? How else will the career cen- 
ter staff know that they fail to serve humanities 
majors? What is the irate student leader to do 
when Student Council won’t give her time to 
express her concerns? 

It is also our obligation to foster debate by 
publishing various opinions. From all of the 
threats, complaints and letters to the editor that 
we have received over the past year, it is appar- 





ent that to this end we have succeeded. 

At a university that is often reviled for the 
inaction and apathy of its student body, the 
pages of the News-Letter do their best to quash 
this apathy. 

Obviously we do not agree with all of the 
opinions that we publish. We do not publish 
them because we feel they are right; we publish 
differing opinions because it is right to do so. 

The News-Letter works hard to publish the 
straight facts. If we do make a mistake, we know 
that one of our readers will jump on our back to 
set us straight. Sometimes even when we don’t 
make mistakes, we hear from you. 

Some of us spend about forty hours a week 
here to ensure that we produce a quality news- 
paper. We’ve enjoyed producing the News-Let- 
ter for you this year. We hope that you've en- 
joyed readingit,too. ~ 

And if you haven't, well, tough shit. 


LETTERS TOTHEEDITOR 





News-Letter mistake 
actually “an ingenious 
parody”? 

To the Editors, 


The last time I wrote to the News- 
Letter was to correct an article which 
stated that Hopkins Security Guard 
Roy Hilton played for the Baltimore 
Colts, not the Indianapolis Colts. 
Once again, I take pen in hand (or 
more correctly, keyboard in hand) to 
correct another sports related error 
in your publication. 

The News-Letter of April 23 fea- 
tured a photograph of Cal Ripken 
with a caption identifying him as a 
pitcher. A pitcher?! 

Yes, he was throwing the ball in 

the photograph, but anybody, any- 
where (not just in Baltimore), who 
knows anything about baseball knows 
that Cal Ripken has never pitched a 
major league baseball game. 

If you identified him as a short- 
stop, the position he played for most 
of his career, before moving back to 
third base, the error would be negli- 
gible. If you mistakenly identified 
Bordick, Webster, or Surhoff, Ori- 
oles who may not be well known to 
the casual observer, I would under- 
stand the error. But you called Cal 
Ripken a pitcher?! 

Cal Ripken is one of the bestknown 
baseball players today. He is sure to 
be inducted into the baseball Hall of 
Fame. Every gamehestarts, he breaks 

_ a major league record for extending 
his consecutive game streak—it 
reached 2500 games last Saturday. 
Pitchers only start one of every four 

es. It would be impossible for 
baseball’s Iron Man to be a pitcher. 





America, or atleast in Baltimore, who 
is ignorant of Cal Ripken to identify 
him ina photograph? And why didn’t 
a proofreader catch this obvious mis- 
take before publication? 

Waitasecond... thisisajoke, right? 
Cal Ripken, the pitcher, was left over 
from your April Fool’s Day spoof. It 
was an ingenious parody on the Ori- 
oles poor pitching so far this season. 
Thank goodness. I was worried for a 
minute. I actually thought thata pres- 
tigious university newspaper could 
make such a stupid mistake. Well, 
youreally fooled me. Next time I read 
some other idiotic thing in the News- 
Letter, I'll know better. 


Sincerely, 
Fred B. Shoken 


“Student body's collec- 
tive good taste” reason 
for concert’s failure 


To the Editors, 


What is the end result when an 
oligarchy ofboorish interlopers, crav- 
ing to lubricate further their impres- 
sive resumes, finds itself in charge of 
bringing “culture” to a college cam- 
pus for a springtime carnival? The 
students are presented with the odi- 
ous filth of corporate-rock has-beens 
(Letters to Cleo) and second rate 
mountebanks (Harvey Fierstein). 
And when these spectacles have fi- 
nally ceased and failed, as was inevi- 
table, who is to blame for this fiasco? 

Jessica Dunne and Larry Liang— 
two members of the oligarchy in ques- 


campus has become.” Liang too la- 
mented what he sees as an “epidemic 
of apathy.” 

Yet asa member of Hopkins’s stu- 


_ dent body I take offense at the man- 


tra-like remarks ofthese two automa- 
tons. Ever since the wholesale 
disappointment that was the De La 
Soul show, the students of Hopkins 
have been saddled with a so-called 
apathy which is nothing more than a 
fabrication from disgraced student 
officials needing a scapegoat for their 
irresponsible actions. 

It seems that the student body’s 
collective good taste is the primary 
reason for the insolvency of the re- 
cent “musical” and “comedic” events 
on the Hopkins campus. With our 
refusal to patronize to the repugnant 
batches of pap offered respectively by 
Letters to Cleo, Harvey Fierstein, 
Bobcat Goldthwait and De La Soul, 
we Hopkins students have voiced a 
strong opinion. There is no apathy, 
no lack ofemotion or feeling denoted 
by our actions. We have resolutely 
refused the excreta being peddled to 
us by indelicate curs. 

However, I do not wish to imply 
that this campus has been without 
any sort of cultural successes during 
the past year. On March 6, WHSR 
530 AM, Hopkins’s student-run ra- 
dio station, hosted a show featuring 
the bands The Make-Up, Food Chain 
and Wrong Button. Held in the Great 
Hall, this show drew upwards of 400 
music fanatics—roughly the same 
amountas the combined attendance’s 
of Letters to Cleo, Harvey Fierstein, 
and De La Soul. No student funds 
were appropriated to pay for these 
bands, and none were necessary; The 
show was a financial success. Gross- 
ing $1750 at the door, WHSR was 
able to reward each band handsomely 


for WHSR—every radio-station 
promoted event has been a financial 
and artistic success. Certain mem- 
bers of the Hopkins community 
would do well to learn from WHSR’s 
example, but unfortunately it seems 
that the university is more interested 
in throwing money harum-scarum 
at one-time celebrities than provid- 
ing cultural events which benefit all 
involved. It is embarrassing that an 
institution as respected as Johns 
Hopkins University should find it- 
self in such a quandary, but as long 
as self-absorbed seekers of resume 
padding are allowed to run amok 
with the University’s cultural and 
monetary resources, we can only 
expect more of the same. 


Sincerely, 
Blake P Briinner 


HOP Spring Fair made 
“bad choices about — 
who plays here” 


To the Editors, 


I am writing in response to the 
article on the low turnout to the Let- 
ters to Cleo concert and to Larry 
Liang’s guest editorial. The article isa 
rather one-sided look at the event. 
There are many quotes from people 
actually who went to the show and 
claimed to enjoy it. However, there is 
not one quote from the many people 
who decided they could find some- 
thing better to then go see a band that 
had one hit song several years ago. 

The article seems more like an edi- 
torial that is trying to make people feel 
bad for not going. I don’t think it’s 
going to work. I don’t know anyone 
who was remotely interested in seeing 
that band. I asked some of my friends if 
they wanted to go as a joke and every 
one of them knew I wasn’t serious. I 
would not go tosee Letters to Cleo ifthe 
showwerefreeandlocatedinmyroom. 

I feel bad for Larry Liang, the 
Spring Fair Daytime Entertainment 
Chair. I’m sure he put a lot of work 
into the event. It’s like he threw a 
party and nobody came. His editorial 
expresses his disappointment. He 
states that Hopkins does not have the 
facilities big enough to hold an event 
with popular bands. He also says that a 
lack of student support is a problem. 

These are partially true. Hopkins 
doesn’t have the best place to see a 
show, but I’ve been to other schools 
that have their concerts outside. 
UMBC has their Quadmania right in 
the middle of campus. And last year 
they got P-funk and it was free. Why 
not have a:show in the lacrosse sta- 
dium, the Beach, or some other open 
place. Of course, if you have it on the 
Beachstudentswon tbeableto drink, but 
I think that would be okay with them. 

I think Larry is right that there is 
an apathy towards special events and 
other things fun. I think that the Let- 
ters to Cleo incidentis less ofa sign of 
apathy towards events, and more ofa 
sign ofapathy towards Letters to Cleo. 
Ifyou want to put ona show “Hopkins 
students” want to see, youhave to put 
on a show “people” want to see. He 
cites the De La Soul show as another 
sign of student apathy. It was on a 
Tuesday. I had an exam on Wednes- 
day. I really wanted to see De La. In 
fact I went that entire month where 
every week I hadan exam on Wednes- 
day. Shit like thathappensat Hopkins. 
If De La Soul was on any day after 
Tuesday, I would have been there. I 
think others would have goneas well. 

Larry also expressed a fear that 
administrator’s will see the lack of 
attendance and funding will be de- 
creased. Unfortunately, I think that is 
right on the ball. I would be disap- 
pointed if that happened because ofa 
few bad choices about who plays here 
and when they play. IfanythingI think 
funding should be increased. I hope 
next year Spring Fair has events that 
nobody can pass up. 


Sincerely, 
Matt Crowne 


Student Council 
oversight of SAC 
“a disgusting display” 


To the Editors, 


The Student Activities Commis- 
sion (SAC) is the committee of the 
Student Council that is charged with 
allocating funding for over 170 stu- 
dent groups. The SAC is inundated 
with hundreds of funding requests 
from everything from copy-cards to 
requests for speakers that can easily 
fill Shriver Hall. Throughoutthis year, 
the Executive Board members of the 
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questing their 1998-1999 allocation. 
The $310,000 was distributed in ac- 
cordance only with what each group 
described on their actual budget pro- 
posal. The SAC views all of the stu- 
dent-run organizations as equally 
capable of providing events or ser- 
vices and used only the information 
provided in the annual budget pro- 
posal that was submitted by the group 
as a gauge for the success of the event. 
In other words, the Executive Board 
members of the SAC looked not at 
which group was planning the event 
or the very smallest group, but rather 
allocated funding based on the pro- 
posed event. In funding the proposed 
event, there was no influence of any 
ethical or moral objections either to 
the group requesting the funding, or 
towards the event or service that 


’ would be funded. The SAC firmly 


believes that all student opinions, re- 
gardless of a particular board 
member’s sentiments, have an equal 
right to be expressed and respected. 

Last week’s Student Council meet- 
ing was a disappointing reflection on 
student leadership on campus. The 
members of the Student Council re- 
tain the power to pass, not pass or 
amend the suggested budget pro- 
posed by the SAC. This is a right en- 
trusted to the Student Council with 
the expectation that decisions will be 
made inan unbiased manner and rep- 
resent the interests of the student 
body. Unfortunately, the meeting 
turned into a disgusting display of 
overinflated egos, with the represen- 
tatives of both extreme viewpoints los- 
ing sight of the very community that 
this decision affects. It turned into a 
struggle of “my groups” and “your 
groups,” rather than “our student life.” 

The SAC is a committee of the 
Student Council, and as a committee 
of the Council, it attempts to satisfy 
all the constituent groups of the Coun- 
cil, including the Class Councils, the 
MSE Symposium, the HOP and the 
member groups of the SAC itself. In 
the creating of the budget, there was 
an overriding sense of the importance 
of budgeting for those events that 
presented themselves as potentially 
successful. Unfortunately, this same 
approach was not used by the Coun- 
cil members who seemed to assert 
that regardless of the potential suc- 
cess of the event, is was the type of 
group that should determine the 
funding allocation. In my opinion, 
this seems as illogical, as it would 
imply that a dinner for select mem- 
bers of a large organization warrants 
a larger allocation than a smaller or- 
ganization bringing in a world-re- 
nowned speaker. This biased ap- 
proach was contradictory to the very 
approach that the SAC Executive 
Board is charged with in allocating 
funding to student groups. The 
amendment passed by the Council 
was disrespectful and discriminatory 
in that it blatantly stated that regard- 
less of the events planned, smaller 
student groups mustbe held toastrict 
standard of carefully itemizing every 
penny of their budget while two large 
student groups, regardless of the suc- 


-cess or failure of their events, can be 


held to a different standard. 

What could have been a rational 
discussion on the importance of fund- 
ing events, not groups, instead turned 
into a battle in which the quality of 
student life lost out. The forceful pre- 
sentation of the budget by the SAC 
board and the condescending ap- 
proach of Student Council in evalu- 
ating the budget resulted in a room 
full of representatives who forgot 
whose interests they were entrusted 
to present. In contrast to the self- 
congratulatory spirit that closed last 
week’s Student Council meeting, I 
think that perhaps we should reevalu- 
ate the role of our student leaders and 
their ability to place their own inter- 
ests and egos aside to provide the best 
for the Undergraduate community. 


Sincerely, 


Tanya Arora 
SAC Cultural Liaison 


“Complete laissez faire 
capitalism’ answer to 
monopoly problems 


To the Editors, 


lam writing in response to Adam 
Schlossberg’s Op/Ed entitled “Tak- 
ing the railroad to monopoly”(April 
16, 1998). Although some of his pas- 
sages were rather cryptic, Mr. 
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Schlossberg makes his point clear in. 


this I must respond, in the words of 
philosopher Ayn Rand, “Check 
your premises. : 

Inamixed economy suchasours, 

two forms of monopolies may exist: 
Natural monopolies and protected 
monopolies. A natural monopoly 
can only result from the capitalist 
elements left in our economy. It oc- 
curs when one business operates with 
superior efficiency withina given mar- 
ket, consistently producing the best 
products at the lowest prices. A natu- 
ral monopoly is not harmful. Such a 
monopoly, to survive, must continue 
to be run under the manner that 
brought it to the top. Should it fail to 
do so it will grow stagnant and com- 
petitive entrepreneurial minds can, 
and will, destroy it. 

A protected monopoly is some- 
thing far different. A protected mo- 
nopoly can exist only if statism has 
a hold on the economy. Such mo- 
nopolies are the result of govern- 
mentregulation, protection, or even 
take over. A protected monopoly is 
guaranteed its continued existence 
by government force. No matter 
how awful its product, how outra- 
geous its prices, or how inefficient 
its management, the protected mo- 
nopoly remains free from even the 
possibility of competition. 

So in regard to Schlossberg’s two 
examples of monopolies, Amtrak 
and Microsoft, is there a difference? 
Had he looked into the matter at all, 
we would have learned that Amtrak 
is a government-subsidized corpo- 
ration. His impassioned call upon 
the freemenand women of America 
to “start another railroad” is hope- 
less. Bylaw, we are notallowed todo 
so. Still, he should not be alarmed at 
the quality ofthe service he received, 
The back of each ticket clearly ex- 
plains- 


me. 


Times shown on time tables or else 
where and times quoted are not. 
guaranteed, and form no part of 
this contract. Time schedules and 
equipment are subject to change 
without notice. Carrier may, 
without notice, substitute alternate 
means of transportation, and may 
alter or omit stopping places 
shown on ticket or timetable. , 


Aaron Schlossbergisactuallylucky 
that the train even stopped at his des- 
tination. Amtrak has not, since it’s 
inception in 1971, created a profit. In 
fact, Amtrak depends upon annual 
government subsidies that were re- 
cently raised to over 2.2 billion dollars 
and will soon reach 4.4 billion dollars. 
These subsidies, which come out of 
taxpayers’ pockets, keep an unprofit- 
able and inefficient business in place; 
a business that the vast majority tax- 
payers do not even use. , 

NowIturn to Microsoft. Since Bill 
Gatesand Paul Allen began Microsoft 
in 1975, it has consistently offered 
products that, for the average com- 
puter user, offer the greatest func- 
tionality, ease of use, compatibility, 
and expendability—all for the lowest 
possible price. 

Yes, Bill Gates has attempted to 
corner “the market so as to absolutely 
preclude another’s ability to enter 
that market”. This, after all, is the 
nature of competition—to excel be- 
yond all others. Bill Gates has at- 
tempted this, not through calls for 
government protection and regula- 
tions, but through ingenuity, skill 
andamazing talent. Those who wish 
to curb his actions are motivated by 
only one thing—the hatred of the 
best for being the best. 

Underneath all of this lies the 
fundamental issue of rights. You, 
the consumer, do not have aright to 
any product. Youhave only the free- 
dom to choose to purchase those 
products that others offer you, un- 
der terms you both agree upon. Ina 
free market, should such an agree- 
ment fail to be met, no trade will 
ensue. Demanding Microsoftto sell 
their products in a way they do not 
see fit violates their property rights. 
This is the meaning of all the small 
print that comes with your 
software’s documentation. It explic- 
itly defines the copyrighted nature 
of their product and the purchasing 
terms you've agreed to. 

Is there a solution that can both 
destroy protected monopolies and 
uphold the rights of natural mo- 
nopolies? The answerliesin the only 
rational and ethical politico-eco- 
nomic system ever created—com- 
plete laissez-faire capitalism. 


Sincerely, 
Wil Ryan 
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k, Plladmitit. ?’mcom- 

pletely hooked on 

Springer. If you’re ever 

looking for me around 

3 p.m. on weekdays, 

ou can bet on finding my butt at- 
tached to my couch because I am en- 
ossed in another bizarre episode of 
. I don’t care if it’s fake (and I> 
don’t really think it’s all made up) 
a on ee 


Springer is like the guy 
who comes to clean all 
of the filth and trash 
out from under your 


double-wide trailer... 





because I can accept it for what it is— 
a testimonial into the lives of dys- 
functional Americans. Even if all the 
weird freaks paraded onto the show 
are actors, I watch the show to under- 
stand every strange person I’ve ever 
met. Springer is like the guy who 
comes to clean all of the filth and 
trash out from under your double- 
wide trailer; When he pulls it out, 
you rehorrified at what you have been 
living over for years, yet you’re curi- 
ous at the same time. In understand- 
ing the worst elements of our society, 
which Jerry arguably puts on display, 
it’s easier for us to understand our- 
selves. 

Who doesn’t want to slap a guy 
who is sleeping with his daughter? 
Don’t worry—Jerry will make sure 
Someone does it for you. Jerry isn’t 
simply tabloid sensationalism, he’s a 
new form of entertainment that feeds 
on something wholly different than 
anything before. He’s a narcotic de- 
voted to piling insult and injury on 
the personification of human misery 
and childish emotion, all wrapped 
intoone. Justto understand Jerry (you 
might have grown numb to it, as is 
often the case) watch his hour-long 
show, then watch Oprah, an hour 
later, and notice hownice she is to her 
guests. Notice how she crinkles up 
her face in pity when a guest tells of 
their insecurities or deformity. No- 
tice how she is the first to applaud 
when a guest talks of seeking profes- 
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sional help and turning their life 
around. IfI were someone else, I might 
even cry splendid tears of joy when | 
watched Oprah. 

However, I’m not someone else, so 
all I can think about when I watch 
Winfrey ishowI wished Jerry was there 
to taunt a guest into smashing a chair 
Over another guest’s head. Or when 
two feuding guests ripped tuffs of hair 
out of each other’s scalps and display 
them to Jerry and the world asa crazed 
American Native might have done 
when dancing around a war spoil. 

Jerry hits you right in the meanest, 
most potent side of your personality; 
even though the creatures dragged 
and beaten on the stage are so much 
more pathetic than Oprah’s ever will 
be, we feel no pity. We feel no shame. 
We only want to beat them with a 
rubber hose, and when a fight invari- 
ably breaks out, we stand up and cheer 
and hope the pathetic monsters cream 
themselves right out of existence. 

I wouldn’t be surprised to watch a 
show where ten or fifteen random 
panhandlers were brought onto the 
stage and the audience was given un- 
limited quantities of change to pelt 
them with. “Take that, you filthy beg- 
gar!” might shout oneaudience mem- 
ber, viciously throwing fistfuls of pen- 
nies and nickels at the defenseless 
vagrants. If there was such an epi- 
sode, the camera would catch all of 
Jerry’s audience in a fit of rage, teeth 
clenched, mouths locked in horrible 
grimaces, purging years of guilt and 
frustration stemming from encoun- 
ters with pathetic panhandlers. “This 
is for making me feel bad for you!” 
screams a middle-aged woman who 
chucks a quarter at a homeless 
person’s face. This episode is her 
purge, her release of frustrations. 
Oprah would sit down with a home- 
less person and listen to her sad tale 
describing her descent to the streets. 
Jerry would burn her shopping cart 
while the audience danced around it 
shouting with a drunken glee. 

Some have compared Springer to 
Fox TV or the New York Daily News, 
both classic examples of a tabloid; 
but Springer isn’tany of these things— 
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I'm addicted to Jerry Springer 


it’s the culmination of our own ag- 
gression, hate and fear personified in 
the most convenient form, preferably 
aform that canbe yelled atand fought 
with. 

To understand Jerry properly, you 
must explore the depths of your own 
experiences and prejudices first, and 
the nature of the guest second—the 
reaction of Jerry’s viewers to his freaks 
reveal the viewer’s true form. Freud 
said that the psychological makeup 
of someone is analogous to a pool of 
still water with a jagged bottom. When 
you cause a ripple to form within that 
pool, the nature and direction of the 
ripples reveal the shape of the ground 
beneath the water; in this fashion, 
Jerry is the catalyst for self-examina- 
tion that often can reveal much about 
our roots of anger, depression and 
frustration. So it says much about 
America, or at least Jerry’s studio au- 
dience, when they reward fighting gay 
lovers or warring female hemophili- 
acs with shouts of encouragement— 
but then again, why not? I’m not go- 
ing to advocate: the banning of 
Springer. Hell, ’maddicted too. I tried 
not to watch, once, but felt violently 
ill immediately afterward. Better to 





I wouldn't be surprised 
to watch a show where 
ten or fifteen random 
panhandlers were 
brought onto the stage 
and the audience was 
given unlimited 
quantities of change to 
pelt them with. 


keep watching and not worry about all 
ofthat Freud psycobabbleand, hey, 14- 
year-old lesbians who eat their pets is 
on next week! Why NOT watch? You 
know, I can’tfinda damn reason notto. 

And the scary partis, neither can the 
rest of the country. So much for Oprah. 





Online course surveys are effective 


. ourse surveys are impor- 
tant forall ofus. Students 
use them as a guide to 
course selection; instruc- 
torsand TAs use them to 
get valuable feedback on the success 
of their teaching methods; adminis- 
trators require the information to 
help in evaluating instructors’ and 
graduate TAs’ teaching perfor- 
Mmances. The task is too important 
to make a move to a web-based for- 
mat without careful consideration. 
Luckily, careful consideration has 
been made. 
' The move to web-based course 
Surveys is not a shot in the dark. Last 
semester, a pilot was conducted with 
undergraduate courses in the depart- 
Ment of Mathematics. Students in 
these courses filled out the paper sur- 
Veys, and were asked to do the elec- 
tronic form as well. The pilot surveys 
recorded students’ numerical re- 
sponses only. The new version will 
also allow for comments. Because the 
decision to run this study was made 
Very late in the semester, the system 
_ Was not ready to run until the last 
Tuesday of classes in the fall. This 
_ Meant that some classes receivedlittle 
_ 9rno notice at all of the project, and 
correspondingly poor response 
fates. The results of this pilot indi- 
_ Cated thatit is possible to get students 
to respond to a web-based survey in 
reasonable numbers, despite adverse 
_ Conditions, provided that they are 
_ kept informed of the procedure and 
_Teminded of the importance of the 
_ Surveys. 
_ AsT recall, I told my Calculus III 
Course of the survey on three occa- 
- Sions; The last Tuesday and Wednes- 
- day of classes, and at the final exam. U 
_ did not offer any incentives—I sim- 
_ Plyasked (nicely) if they would do it. 
There were 65 respondents in a class 
‘about 200; some of the sections 
had response rates near 50 percent. I 
ssume that TAs also reminded the 
Students in these sections. 
__Irecently took a look at the results 
two surveys for this class. While 
le numbers of course were not iden- 
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the results were comparable. A 
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rr students who act responsibly 
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JAMESMARTINO 
Guest Editorial 


enough to attend class, or to respond 
on their own via the web. 

The new format is designed to 
make things more convenient for ev- 
eryone, especially students. Cur- 
rently, a student taking five courses 
per semester probably spends some- 
where between an hour and an hour 
EET EL ELLE LEE NEEDLE ELELELLLOD, 


The electronic format, 
while not perfect, 
eliminates the 
middleperson, and 
thus gives true 
ownership of the 
surveys to the students. 
Students alone will 
make or break the 


enterprise. 


__ 
and a half of valuable class time per 
semester completing survey forms. 
This occurs precisely at the time of 
the semester when the need to use 
class time for course-related affairs is 
at its highest. I estimate that the same 
student will be able to complete the 
survey forms electronically in less 
than halfthe time, as there isno hand- 
ing out forms, etc. to contend with. 


- It’s also more fun. 


Pastsystemshad many drawbacks. 
The Oraculum was of course unable 
to print every comment which stu- 
dents had about their courses, and so 
required some editorial intervention 
to choose representative quotes. 
While in most cases this was done in 
a reasonably fair manner, there were 


some glaring instances of abuse in- 
volving editors with an axe to grind, 
or who seemed to value entertain- 
ment over useful information. Time- 
liness of paper systems has been a 
problem. The current paper system 
allows instructors to game the system 
by choosing to present the survey 
forms on days when more or fewer 
students are likely to be in class, ac- 
cording to how they expect that their 
results might be optimized. Instruc- 
tors may wait until after surveys are 
collected before hammering stu- 
dents with a wicked final examina- 
tion worth most of their grade. In- 
structors may simply forget to do 
the surveys atall. Errors can be made 
by people who must key in data and 
processit using relatively inefficient 
methods. 

With the new system, data is en- 
tered only once. While there are no 
plans currently to provide general 
access to comments, it is now techni- 
cally feasible to do so without incur- 
ring huge paper costs. Comments can 
be e-mailed directly to instructors, 
insuring that they are not merely col- 
lecting dust in a department chair’s 
office. Students have the option of 
waiting until after the final exam be- 
fore responding. The electronic for- 
mat, while not perfect, eliminates the 
middleperson, and thus gives true 
ownership of the surveys to the stu- 
dents. Students alone will make or 
break the enterprise. 

One would expect that students 
who use the surveys for course selec- 
tion purposes would be likely to see 
the value in responding to the sur- 
veys on their own. If it turns out that 
the number of students who are so 
inclined is so small as to render the 
results “worthless,” then one must 
question the value of the results for 
course selection of the paper survey 
setup as well. However, it has been 
my experience that Hopkins students 
really do not conform to the usual 
stereotype. I have found most to be 
dedicated and responsible people, 
and so expect to see high response 
rates after we all get used to doing 
things the new way. 


James Martino is the Director of 
Undergraduate Studies in Mathematics 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 


contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 





Intersession policy must not change 


he Johns Hopkins Univer- 

sity has proven that it will 

do anything necessary to 

extract four years’ worth 

of tuition from each and 
every student. The latest example of 
this now blatant policy is the recent 
abolition of credited Intersession 
courses. No longer will Intersession 
classes count towards graduation, a 
fact which will cause many students 
thousands of dollars in extra tuition 
costs. 

This policy effectively marks the 
latter half of Hopkins one-two punch 
in an apparent attempt to overtake its 
student body by TKO: First, the credit 
ceiling is lowered, and now this. 
Rather than respect the financial and 
scholasticinterests ofits student body, 
a consortium of professors and ad- 
ministrators have opted to vote their 
pocket books. This cannot be allowed 
to happen. 

Intersession has long been the 
scholastic centerpiece for many thou- 
sands of Hopkins students, both past 
and present: (1) It gives students a 
chance to pursue credited courses 
they otherwise could not fit into their 
regular schedules, (2) It facilitates a 


Just Cause 


student’s ability to fulfill more rigor- 
ous scholastic goals—such as double- 
majors or minors (3) It allows stu- 
dents to study foreign languages they 





This new policy raises 
questions of integrity 
and even legality 


otherwise would not have time for 
and (4) It provides an opportunity 
for students to raise their GPAs by 
allowing them to concentrate specifi- 
cally on one course. This policy will 
be irrevocably changing Intersession 
for the worse. 

Furthermore, this new policy 
raises questions of integrity and even 
legality. It comes at a time when hun- 
dreds of prospective students are sign- 


ing their Hopkins contracts, after 
having flipped through scores of lit- 
erature and guidebooks—all of 
which no doubt include informa- 
tion regarding Intersession courses. 
I severely doubt that they have re- 
ceived notification of this policy 
change, insofar as not even enrolled 
students have been informed! This 
raises the question of legal integ- 
rity—bait and switch, to use a com- 
mon expression. 

A protest in now underway to re- 
store credited Intersession courses. 
Thus far, the protest has been en- 
dorsed by the representatives of the 
classes of 2000 and 2001, the consor- 
tium of cultural group presidents, and 
nearly one thousand concerned stu- 
dents. Please join this protest by voic- 
ing your concern to either Dr. Carol 
Burke (A&S Dean of Academic Af- 
fairs atx6056) or Dr. Timothy Barbari 
(Engineering Dean of Academic Af- 
fairs x5504). 

If this new policy is not revoked, 
Johns Hopkins will be making quite a 
harsh, jarring statement: We are en- 
tirely willing to neglect the financial 
and scholastic concerns of our entire 
student body. 





Change is in the air at Hopkins 


ne of the inescapable 

phenomena of life is 

change. It can be won- 

derful or terrible, help- 

ful or detrimental. 

There are some who say what is to 

come has been destined to come. 

There are others who say that the pio- 

neers and foragers are those who ini- 

tially make waves in societal norms 

and ultimately effect transformations 

in those seas. Any way one perceives 

it, however, it is not possible to claim 
that change does not occur. 

An impending change which I am 





Students will no longer 
be allowed to take 
classes for credit during 
Intersession. This ts 
perhaps the most 
misguided direction of 
change the 
administration could 


choose. 


soon to endure, approaching at an 
increasingly rapid rate, is one of place 
and focus. Soon I will leave the hal- 
lowed halls of Johns Hopkins in my 
effort to make my mark in the world. 

Whether I make it or not is hardly 
consequential to the university. What 
the university was and is, however, 
has been most consequential to me 
during the past four years. 

Although what the university will 
be in the future probably is as incon- 
sequential to meas I myself am to the 
university, I feel it is still worth not- 
ing, with my right foot already out the 
gate, some of the more recent changes 
taking place or to take place here at 
Hopkins. 

As usual, some are good and some 
are bad; some are yet to be proposed. 
To begin, our plans to erect an arts 
center on the knoll over looking 
Charles Street is a good one. At times 
it seems that Hopkins equals academ- 
ics. Strolling around campus, there is 
little extra, little pomp and circum- 
stance to shade us from the piercing 
classroom expectations and attitude 
of work, work, work. Going to Lever- 
ing Market is less like going to a stu- 
dent union than like going toan elabo- 
rate high school cafeteria, Go to most 
other top universities and you will be 


he Elucidator 


inundated first bya much larger area, 
and next by a much wider selection of 
interesting, maybe even fun booths for 
food, drink, music, face painting, etc. 

Trust me. Thekids at Hopkins who 
are intensely academic could still get 
down to business if they had a really 
GREAT place to spend an houra day. 
Who could deny their deserving it 
with the amount of work they do and 
the bucks—the BUCKS their families 
pay for them to come here? 

So, on to the topic of money. I read 
recently that students will no longer 
be allowed to take classes for credit 
during Intersession. This is perhaps 
the most misguided direction of 
change the administration could 
choose. Apparently overestimating 
the decision-makers on campus, I was 
initially unable to understand why a 
decision like this would be made. 

As I have talked with others about 
this change, it has become clear that 
there is really only one reason for 
them to have made this change: It 
benefits them by thwarting students’ 
ability to graduate in under four years. 

Personally, I spent my first three 
Hopkins Intersessions investigating 
every avenue of life I could imagine 
which had nothing to do with aca- 
demics. Feeling the effects of investi- 
gations gone awry and of being one of 
the students here who is not too orga- 
nized or on top of my plans for the 
near future, it occurred to me only 
during my first semester senior year 
that I needed to catch up on credits. I 
needed one more class and the only 
way I could do it was by taking a class 
over Intersession. I already planned to 
take some fifteen credits each semester 
to fulfill my other requirements. 

Eighteen credits in one semester 
for an A&S student is either not al- 
lowed by the administration or is at 
least daunting for a senior planning 
his future at the same time. I would 
probably have had to spend another 
semester at Hopkins; another ten 
grand in their pockets. 

Some students choose to take 
maximum numbers of credits during 
semesters, to supplement these cred- 
its by taking classes during 
Intersession, and to then graduate 
early. This is their prerogative. 

Sadly, it seems the only reason for 
Hopkins to make this change is so 
that students will be more or less 
forced to remain in the university for 
four years and as such forced to pay 
four years of tuition as opposed to 
three or three and a half. 

There are those who exploit 


Intersession opportunities for their 
own selfish reasons. But realistically, 
whatever the reason, the most selfish 
is still legitimate and well within the 
rights of someone whose family or 
self is paying buckets of ducats to 
study here. These are smart kids who 
ought to be allowed to decide how best 
to orchestrate their college careers. 

Also, the Krieger computer lab is 
insufficient and ill-equipped. There 
are about one hundred computers 
for about four thousand students. 
Plus, graduate students use them. Itis 
true that some departments like BME 
have their own computers, but the 
secret is that those students still use 
Krieger. 

Then there are probably another 
fifty computers in the MSE libraries 
which serve no purpose other than to 
search for books. 

Priorities, priorities: If you need 
the money, fine. But don’t condemn 
our campus life to one of almost only 
academics while at the same time de- 
priving us ofa word processor to write 





Sadly, it seems the only 
reason for Hopkins to 
make this change is so 
that students will be 
more or less forced to 
remain in the 
University for four 


years 





our papers. I don’t think I’ve once 
been able to walk into the HAC lab 
and start typing without first waiting 
for someone to disconnect from their 
e-mail host. 

Buy more computers—many 
more. Or make some changes. For 
example, designate another room in 
Krieger, with half a dozen comput- 
ers, for only e-mail users. In a highly 
academic atmosphere, they ought to 
come second. And I think having - 
more than a handful of computers in 
the library used to search for books 
there is excessive. It should take no 
more than two minutes to find what 
one needs, By 

Allin all I think Hopkins is a phe- — 
nomenal place and I have benefited 
greatly from being a studenthere. But 
there is always room for wonderful, 
helpful improvements. However, 





there is no room for terrible or detri- _ 


mental changes. 
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hisis it JHU Lax fans. This 
is the battle of Charles 
Street that all of the locals 
have circled on their cal 
endars. Our number 3 
JHU Blue Jays travel up the road and 
head over to Loyola to battle the num- 
ber four ranked Greyhounds. Before 
I begin the preview, let me give you 
some important numbers to chewon. 

First, Short Hopsis undefeated this 
lacrosse season in terms of picking 
the winners. 

Second, the Blue Jays are riding an 
8 game winning streak that includes 
victories over number | ranked Mary- 
land and then number 3 Virginia. 

Third, Dylan Schlott’s 3.75 goals 
per game leads the nation. 

Fourth, Hopkins has the number 
one scoring offense in the nation. 

Fifth, Loyola has a ten game win- 
ning streak. And, oh yeah, did we 
mention the winner gets a first round 
NCAA tournament bye? So, without 
further ado, for the final time this 
season, here’s what you can expect. 

The Greyhounds come into the 
game with a lot of confidence. This 
season they return seven of their top 
nine scorers from a year ago have 
won their last 10 games by an average 
of 7.8 goals per game. During this 
streak, their most impressive victory 
was against then number 2 Syracuse, 
at the Carrier Dome, bya score of 18- 
15. 

Offensively, Loyola is led by 
standout attackman Tim O’Shea. 
O’Shea, a junior, is 14th in the nation 
in scoring with 49 points. He is the 
catalyst for an offense that has every 
starter with at least 17 goals and is 
ranked eighth in the nation in scoring 
(13.75 goals per game). 

The first attack is rounded out by 
standout Gewas Schindler, an hon- 
orable mention All-America in 1997 
who has 24g/11laand Chris Georgalas, 
18g/12a thus far this season. Mark 
Frye, a second team All-America last 
season anchors a midfield unit that 
has compiled 60g/33a, this season. 

Todd Vizcarrando and Mike 
Battista round out the 1st midfield 
for the Greyhounds; a unit that will 
be heavily <n upon as the sec- 


GEORGESOTERAKIS 


Short Hops 


ond unit has not provided a lot of 
punch on the offensive. 

Eric Wedin, JHU’s face-off spe- 
cialist will once again have his hands 
full with the opposition. Although he 
has split time recently with senior A.T. 
Bailey, both will face a second team 
All-American in Jamie Hanford. Last 
season, Hanford won 60 percent of 
his face-offs. Wedin this season has 
won 60.8 % of his face-offs and has 
retrieved 68 ground balls for the Jays, 
first on the team. 

Defensively, the usual suspects, 
Paleologos, Doerr and Testa will try 
to stop the offense ofthe Greyhounds. 
Of course, the electric Brian 
Carcaterra will be in the net. 
Carcaterra brings a 9.42 goalsagainst 
average and a .640 save percentage 
into this game. 

Opposing him in the Loyola nets 
will be Jim Brown. Brown boasts a 
7.74 goals against average and a .615 
save percentage. The D for the Jays 
has vastly improved since week one 
and has meshed into a powerful unit. 
Of note, Hopkins has allowed oppo- 
nents to convert on extra man oppor- 
tunities just 20 out of 74 opportuni- 
ties, a .270 percentage. 

A big part of that is because oflong 
pole Kevin Kaiser. A big man who 
runs the field well, Kaiser is a menace 
to the opposing offense. He consis- 
tently matches up against their best 
midfielder. Look for him to match up 
against Mark Frye. Frye is a total 
package of size strength and speed. 
Kaiser is his match at 6’1" and 205, he 
throws his weight behind his fierce 
checks. 

Defensively the Greyhounds sport 
the number three scoring defense in 
the country. That number, is some- 
what skewed though since Loyola has 
only played two teams in the top ten: 
#10 UMass and #2 Syracuse. 

The Jays, on the other hand are 
ranked fourteenth defensively but 
have played the number one team in 
the nation 3 times and have played six 
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of their twelve games against teams 
ranked in the top ten. 

The Greyhound defense is lead by 
Jamie Hanford’s 65 groundballs. He 
anchors a defense that has allowed 
very few goals and is rounded out by 
Mike Day and Tim O’Hara. They will 
try to battle a Jays attack that has one 
ofthe nation’s most prolific goal scor- 
ers, Dylan Schlott (45 goals). 

Inaddition to Schlott, the Jays have 
seniors Andrew Godfrey and Dave 
Marks who are as good as they come. 
The midfield, unlike the Greyhounds, 
can go six deep and compete offen- 
sively at the highest level. 

Ithinkit’sa telling statistic that the 
second Jays unit has outscored the 
second midfield of Loyola’s by 28 
points (23g to 6g/22a to 9a) and the 
Jays have faced much stiffer competi- 
tion. 

Still, the Jays must be on their 
game, and not commit costly turn- 
overs. They need to continue their 
dominance on the Man up unit which 
has converted on 26 of 47 opportuni- 
ties for a .553 percentage during their 
eight game winning streak. In addi- 
tion to this, the Jays boast an 8 game 
road winning streak that extends back 
to March 29, 1997at North Carolina. 

The Jays are one of the deepest 
team in the nation. For some reason, 
Iam alittle uncertain about this game. 
I think it will be a fight. Which Jays 
team will we see? Will we see the team 
of the Maryland game (minus the 
third quarter of course)? The Jays have 
dominated the first half this season 
scoring 92 goals to the opponents 43. 
Loyola and Hopkins share four com- 
mon opponents with the Jays losing 
to only Syracuse and the Hounds los- 
ing to UNC. The Jays margin of vic- 
tory for these teams is much better 
than that of Loyola’s. 

What we will see is that ultimately 
the Jays depth will be the deciding 
factor. I said in the beginning of the 
season that I couldn’t pick the Jays 
until they defeated quality opponents. 
Well, I can’t pick against the Jays un- 
til they lose to quality opponents, and 
of late they have not. 

Thus, the final News-Letter pre- 
diction is: Jays 15-12. 





ast Saturday, we king de- 


feated cross town rival 

Towson. Clearly, we domi- 

nated every aspect of the 

game. Individually, we 

were led by attackman Dylan Schlott. 
Impressively, Schlott netted six 
goals on the afternoon. He currently 
has 45 goals on the year, which makes 
him only five shy of the regular sea- 
son record set by Terry Riordan dur- 
ing the 1995 season. Furthermore, 
goaltender Brian Carcaterra had yet 
another solid performance. Because 
of a decisive lead, Carcaterra left the 
game after the third quarter allowing 


only four Towson goals. 
The class of ‘98 will 


certainly be 
remembered. All have 
given so much of 
themselves to ensure 
that Hopkins Lacrosse 
remain on a pedestal 
high above any other 


program. 





Although this was a game we were 
expected to win, we did so in great 
fashion. For the seniors, it would be 
their last game on Homewood, andit 
is only appropriate that they leave 
with a good memory. 

The class of ‘98 will certainly be 
remembered. All have given so much 
of themselves to ensure that Hopkins 
Lacrosse remain on a pedestal high 
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RICHARDSCHWESTER 


Off the Bench 


above any other program. Both the 
coaching staff and underclassmen 
wish to thank you forall that youhave 
contributed; we will miss you all. 

This upcoming weekend will mark 
the conclusion of our regular season. 
We will clash in a backyard brawl 
with our Charles Street rival, Loyola. 
Loyola isa strong team that possesses 
a myriad of capable athletes. They are 
tournament bound, and will be look- 
ing to knock off the Jays in front of 
their home crowd. 

Furthermore, this contest willhave 
playoffimplications. A win for either 
team would almost ensure a first 
round tournament bye. Moreover, a 
win for us would cap a nine-game 
winning streak and, thus, provide 
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needed momentum going into the 
playoffs. 

Ultimately, this will a difficult task 
for us. However, if we play the way we 
have been, there is no question that 
we will emerge victorious. It is im- 
perative that we havea strong week of 
practice, and not be too quick to look 
toward the playoffs. Additionally, this 
type of game will be good for us in 
that the intensity and implications 
seem to rival that of a tournament 
game. It will serve as a realistic tune 
up before the true test begins. 

Lastly, we know that the only limi- 
tations on this team are the ones we 
put on ourselves. Our fate is in our 
hands. We control our own destiny. 
We must not concern ourselves with 
what other teams do or say. What is 
imperative is that we continue to play 
together, play as unit. And it is this, 
which will guide us to a champion- 
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JOE YOON/NEWS-LETTER STAFF 
A.J. Haugen is coming into his own as asophomore and emerging as one 
of the best midfielders in the game. 
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Rolling into 
playotts 


Continued from Page A1l2 
hasbeen extremely effective atlim- 
iting the opposing attack and 
jumpstarting the Blue Jays’ own scor- 
ing drives. 

For her efforts last week, Maschuci 
was named the Centennial Confer- 
ence Player of the Week. Leading the 
Jays to their fourth conference title, 
the sophomore attack scored nine 
goals and added eight assists for the 
week. 

She has scored at least one goal in. 
the last 30 games and leads the team 
in goals (47) and assists (29). 

Next season, Hopkins will face 
some old opponents and many new 
faces. The schedule includes all four 
of this season’s Division I foes, two 
California teams (UC Berkeley and 
Stanford) during Spring Break anda 
wide sampling of the competition at 
the higher level. 

“I am very optimistic about next 
season. The confidence we have 
gained in Division III will carry over 
and we will win a good amount of our 
games to whet the appetites of the 
players. We have a great recruiting 
class and all the players are ready to ~ 
move on. They always rise to the oc- 
casionand they like to be challenged,” 
said Tucker. 





Momentum leads women’s lax 


eare the 1998 Cen- 

tennial Conference 

Champions. 10-0 

in our conference 

this year. We 
dominated our conference in every- 
thing: Offense, defense and goals 
stopped. 

We made history this past week by 
playing our last Division III Centennial 
Conference game against Washington 
College to pull our overall record to 49- 
1. Weachieved something thatno other 
team will even come close to accom- 
plishing. We have let in an average of 
only 3 goals per game and we have 
scored an average of 17 goals against 
conference opponents. 

While our numbers are pretty, I 
must say that in the past couple of 
games, the defense has accomplished 
amazing stops to allow for us to win 
against Franklin and Marshall, ranked 
#8 in the country. We knew that this 


NANCY KIM 


Off the Bench 


game was going to be for the Centen- 
nial Conference championship. 

We arrived at F & M only to see 
ridiculous signs with stabbed Blue 
Jays saying “Go Dips! Kill Hopkins” 
all over the campus. We laughed at 
the thought that anyone could even 
challenge the dynasty that we have 
instilled in the conference. 

The game was in Lancaster on a 
long, plush grass field which was go- 
ing to be hard on our legs compared 
to Homewood’s Turf. Our captains, 
Danczand Patibandla made sure that 
we were psyched up, and sure enough 
we came out strong to score the first 
couple of goals. The trash-talking 
Dips Goalie allowed for Danielle and 
I to get even more fired up and we 


ripped it by her slow-to-react stick. 
They were all talk and no play in our 
eyes, and we ended up beating them 
without a problem. 

We then went on to play Wash- 
ington College and Division I St. 
Josephs; both of which were easy wins. 
The next challenge for us appears to 
be the NCAA Tournament and with’ 
the momentum we built in the con” 
clusion of our season, it looked very 
promising. By winning our confer- 
ence, we are guaranteed a spot out of 
a total of 12 in the tournament. 

Our ranking will be very impor- 
tant: If we end up being in the top 
four, we will have a bye in the first 
round and will automatically be in 
the Elite Eight; Otherwise, we will play 
our first game this Wednesday. No’ 
matter the ranking, we are ready to’ 
take Division III by storm. Our next 
stop—the National Championships 
at UMBC. 


EISENHOWER LIBRARY OPEN 24 HOURS A DAY 


B00 A.M, MONDAY, MAY 4 


THROUGH 


MIDNIGHT, THURSDAY, MAY 14 


This semester, a during the fal semester, the Eisenhower Library will continu to 
experiment with making the Quad and Main Levels ofthe MSEL avaiable on a 24-hour 
bass durmg reading period and exams, In addition, during tis period, ALL FLOORS of 
he brary wil remain open unl 200 a.m, Sunday - Thursday and unl midnight Friday 
and Saturday, a8 wil Civulation and Reserves. ‘The tirary will review the data on the use 

ofthe building during these fll and spring periods of 24-hour acvess befor eri 
wheter to fe tis serie net yar year 


BST WISHES FORA SUCCENFL FSH TO THE ACADEMIC YEAR 
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Athletes? Show them the mon 


ith a year and half 
to the millennium, 
the state of sports 
is undergoing 
changes that have 
been detrimental to its being. The 
eed commonly seen amongst ath- 
Jetes has spread to the owners, gen- 
eral managers and coaches as well. 
We could excuse the athletes for be- 
ing young and immature, but now 
most every person associated with 
sports is out for personal glory. 
_ Two weeks ago Mike Piazza of the 
L.A. Dodgers rejected a seven year 84 
million dollar contract. Mo Vaughn 
rejected twenty million over two years, 
Kevin Garnett of the Minnesota 
Timberwolves said no to a 108 million 
dollar contract, and everyday another 
athlete is rejecting money that only an 
idiot would turn down. How do these 
players have the gall and the balls to 
reject this kind of money? And the first 
thing that each one of them says after 
rejecting that kind of money is that it’s 
not about the money. It’s about re- 
spect. What do these overpaid fools 
know about respect? 

They have worked very hard to 
become what they are, but the money 
they are offered is enough for two 
small countries. That’s not to say that 
they should not take what the market 
bears, but don’tinsult our intelligence 
with your rhetoric. Their is going to 
beno cap on player salaries come the 
next century. 

Television will continue to sky- 
rocket, which will probably cause 
salaries to also skyrocket. I do not 


JAYMEPANI 
Doc Gridiron 


begrudge any of these athletes for their 
wealth. What ticks the average fan 
off, though, is their behavior away 
from their profession. 
The facts of life are that when you 
earn ten million dollars a year, you 
have certain responsibilities. When 
you earn ten million dollars, you 
should not be sexually assaulting 
women every couple of months (not 
thatit’sO.K. when youmake ten thou- 
sand). These athletes have a respon- 
sibility to their fans to be more than 
Just an athlete. Athletes, from the age 
of fifteen are coddled and told they 
are the greatest. The result is that they 
think they cando whatever they want. 
Lawrence Phillips had a full-paid 
scholarship to the National Champion 
Nebraska Cornhuskers. He pays the 
University back by dragging his girl- 
friend byherhair downa flight of stairs, 
and then smashes her head into a mail- 
box. Whatwashis punishment? Hewas 
suspended from the team for three 
months, allowed to playin the national 
championship game and was drafted 
sixth overall by the St. Louis Rams. 
And although this sounds like an 
isolated incident. It happens every- 
day. You cannot turn SportsCenter 
on any day without hearing ofan ath- 
lete in trouble. We have become so 
accustomed to it that we are immune 
to it. And as long as we, the fans, 
continue to accept the behavior, it 
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will continue to go on. 

The greedand problems don’t stop 
there anymore. The owners are turn- 
ing out to be greedier than the play- 
ers. Former Cleveland Browns owner 
held the city of Cleveland hostage ask- 
ing the city to be mortgaged so that 
the Browns could stay. He didn’t get 
what he wanted and bolted for Balti- 
more. The same is true for Bud 
Adams, the owner of the Houston 
Oilers. The city won’t pay for his own 
stadium, so he travels to Tennessee, 
which wasan attendance disgrace this 
past season. 

Coaches have even gotten into the 
act. No longer is the coach a person 
who stays behind the scenes and man- 
ages a team’s success. Rick Pitino was 
offered the New Jersey Nets job, but 
refused citing his desire to stay with 
the University of Kentucky. A year 
later the Celtics offer Pitino the job 
plus ten milliona year, plus part own- 
ership. Kentucky was no longer big 
enough for Pitino. Then he says it 
wasn’t about the money. Whatever. 

The solution lies with us. We have 
to stop buying over priced tickets to 
the Washington Wizards, Golden 
State Warriors, Baltimore Orioles, or 
any other team. It’s time to stop 
watching athletes who do whatever 
they want in society. It’s time to 
change the way sports is going. But 
the future looks bleak. We love our 
teams, and we continue to followthem 
religiously without any thought of 
who we are watching. Athletes need 
to get the message that they are not 
immortal. 


Track tunes up for conferences 


Special to News Letter 


_ In what was their final tune up be- 
fore the Conference Meet, the Track 
and Field Team traveled to Dickinson 
Coliege for the Red Devil’s invitational. 
Thecoachingstaffhoped that thiswould 
beaproductive experience for the team 
as a whole and provide a springboard 
to this weekend. 

_ The women were led by Joyce 
Hairston and Cathy Kral. Hairston 
finished second, while Kral took third 
in the 1500 meter run. The two also 
doubled up, finishing in the same or- 
der in the 800 meter run. Kral also 
finished second in the 3000 meter run, 
giving her a full day. 

On the men’s side, the team was 


led by the field squad. Will Cairns 
took third in the javelin (166'10”), 
while Levon Lloyd took fourth in the 
shotput with a toss of 43710.5”. 

In the running events, the team 
was led by Jay Barry, who grabbed 
fourth in the 800m with a time of 
1:58.92. Rounding out the scoring 
were the sixth place finishes of Jim 
Lancaster (800m, 2:00.14), Conor 
Kelly (200m, 23.61) and Rich Huggins 
(110m hurdles, 16.42). 

In the upcoming championship 
meet the team looks to place well. The 
women will be led by Joyce Hairston 
and Heather Relyea in the 1500m and 
the 800m. Cathy Kral looks to pace the 
Jaysin the 3000m and Katy Hsichin the 
10000m. Additionally the 3200 relay of 








Hairston, Kral, Relyeaand Sue Kanuck 
willlook for gold, as will Stacy Patton in 
the javelin. 

On the men’s side, the jumpers of 
Conner Kelly and Victor Lee look to 
score. Additionally, the throwers’ 
squad of Levon Lloyd, Will Cairns 
and Ryan Cairns hope to out-toss the 
rest of the conference. The runners 
are led by the 3200m relay team of 
Eric Edmonds, Jay Barry, Jesse 
Watson and Jeff Maters. Edmonds, 
Barry and Watson also look to get 
some extra points in the 800m open 
event. And in the distance events, Bill 
Mucciforiand Jim Lancaster willlead 
the Jays in the 10000m. Additionally, 
Matt Wisnioski, Muccifori and 
Lancaster will compete in the 5000m. 


MCAT PREP COURSE 


at 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Idevek faculty taught MCAT Preparation Course will be ofr on campus on Monday and 
Weed from 6:00-9:00 pom. in 1! Mergethaler Hall begining une 1. The cs of the 


course is $480, 


Registration material avaiable in the Ofc of eademic Advising 235 Mergent and in 
PrerofesionaAdisng 238 Merete 








SPORTS 


ey| Athlete of the Week: A year in review 


here is no doubt that the 

1997-98 school year has 

been one of the most pro 

lific in Hopkins sports his 

tory. Hopkins athletes go 
beyond teamwork. They have won 
conferences, cracked record books, 
and given Hopkins’ more than aca- 
demics to brag about. 


Eric West 


Eric West 
slices through 
theastroturfin 
a spectacular 
1997 season. 
Westholds the 
S$) Ca be0 101 
records for 
goals scored, assists made, and points 
earned (54G-22A-130PT). 


Becki Shapack 


Becki Shapack brings an unyield- 
ing power to women’s soccer. A solid 
defender with quickness and good 
ball control, Shapack anchored the 
team as a leader on the field. Her 
efforts in the stopper position allowed 
Hopkins to post 7 straight shutouts. 





Michelle Dumler 


On the volleyball court, Michelle 
Dumler plays a relentless game, con- 
stantly moving to the balland placing 
it for the next kill With an astonish- 
ing 297 assists, Michelle holds the 
school record for assists in season. 


Peter Quin 


“Love of the game” is what gener- 
ates Peter Quin’s intensity on the soc- 
cer field. 

Quin is the second highest scorer 
in conference history with 40 goals, 9 
assists, and 89 points. 


Sarah Parola 


A  fleet- 
footed for- 
ward on the 
Women’s 
Soccer team, 
Sarah Parola 
celebrates the 
1997 victory 
OpeV peers or 
Gettysburg, Itmeantthat we had won 
the conference. I remember being so 
excited—it was a great moment.” 

Parola was chosen as the Confer- 
ence Player-of-the-Year for her out- 
standing play in this, her first, sea- 
son. Sarah earned honors as the 





MEGANBENNER 
Athlete of the Week 


Conference’s leading scorer. 


Anita Patibandla 
As a middle 
hitter, Anita 


Patibandla says, 
your life is “al- 
ways moving”. 

Patibandla 
seems to have 
adjusted natu- 
rally to the intensity of this position 
as she is one of Hopkins’ most lethal 
hitters. She dominates the net with 
over 124 kills. Her enthusiasm and 
dedication make her the perfect team 


player. 
Todd Bencivenni 


The kicker for the football team, 
Todd Bencivenni looks towards a 
football career. As Hopkins’ finest 
kicker, his 51 yard field goal in the 
Swarthmore game is the longest in 
Hopkins history. 


Julie Anderson 


With career points reaching over 
1,427, Julie Anderson astounds the 
court and goes down in the record 
booksas one of the best players in the 
history of sports at JHU.For Julie, 
though, the team is most important. 
“I am really lucky to have met so 
many great people. We are a very 
close team. That makes any victory 
all the more meaningful.” 


Don Zajick 


This season, the football team 
has been a favorable backdrop to 
Don Zajick’s running game, “The 
team is pretty solid overall. Our run- 
ning and passing game has really de- 
veloped”. 

Intensity accounts for much of 
Zajick’s play. A strong sprinter, Zajick 
holds the Hopkins’ career rushing 
record with over 2500 yards. 


Jesse Armiger 


While leading the wrestling squad 
in the 177]b weight-class, and com- 
pleting the 1997-98 season witha 11- 
5 record, Jesse Armiger maintained a 
3.93 GPA as a Mechanical Engineer- 
ing major. 

Success, for Armiger, is wanting 
“to achieve something great for my- 








All 








self in sports and in academics.” 


Greg Roehrig 


The Centen- 
nial Conference 
Player-of-the- 
Year, senior Greg 
Roehrig led the 
front court for the 
Men’s Basketball 
team in another 
successful season. 

The co-captain and three time All- 
CC player has played a 90-game ca- 
reer accumulating over 1450 points. 
Roehrig averages 17 points a game 
and is the 5th leading scorer in the 
conference. 


Matt Johnson 


Matt Johnson emerges out of the 
water this season with honors. As the 
national champion in the 100-yard 
butterfly, Johnson swims in his final 
competitive season. 

The key to winning is mastering 
your technique, says Matt, “You have 
to get to the point where you don’t 
concentrate on technique—it is just 
natural.” 


Danielle Maschuci 





After an incredible game against 
Gettysburg, Danielle Maschuci of the 
women’s lacrosse team is all smiles. 
Maschuci fires up the attack with 
quick thinking and quick moves. 


John Christ 


With 40 
RBIs, 6 home 
runs, and a bat- 
ting average of 
.490, John 
Christ is one of 
baseball’s most 
valuable offen- 
sive weapons. 
Christ is one of 
the leading pitchers and outfielders 
for the team. Christ’s efforts this sea- 
son have earned him honorsasa Cen- 
tennial Conference All-Star and Cen- 
tennial Conference Player of the Week. 


Amy Shuster 


Shuster was awarded Phi Beta 
Kappa honors for her academic and 
leadership success, is the captain of 
the Tennis team as well as winner of 
the George Marshallleadership award 
for the top cadet in the ROTC 
program.”Having a broad range of 
activities teaches you to be respon- 
sible and flexible.” 





RELAXATION FAIR 
Monday, May 4 
11 a.m. - 4 p.m. 


Glass Pav 


oree gee 


animals to pet/play with 


free massage 


water play area 


gyrogym 


music 
palm reading 
toys 


manicurist 


ijgn & Great Hall 
“MAA 
Ai.~. 


biodots — 
fun foods 


acupuncture demo 


comfort zone 


stress management materials 


cosponsored by 
APTT —A Place to Talk 
Residential Life 


Education for Health & Wellness 





~ 






CALENDAR 


Saturday 
#3 Men’s Lacrosse at #4 Loyola 


Curley Field, 1 p.m. 


Sunday 
#4 Baseball vs. York 


Baseball Field, 2 p.m. 


Good luck to all spring sports in the postseason! 
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Senior basketball standouts, Greg Roehrig and 
Angie Arnold, were both recipients of $5,000 
NCAA Postgraduate Scholarships. Tuesday. 
Arnold was also recently named the Frances 
Pomeroy Naismith Award Winner as the 
nation’s outstanding female college basket- 
ball player under 5-foot-6. 
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Senior Maria Fontoura wants a NCAA Championship before she graduates. 


Hawks unable to stop 
Jays winning flight 


BY GEORGE C. WU 
News-Letter Staff 


Finishing their regular season with 
anine-game winning streak, the Johns 
Hopkins Blue Jays successfully de- 
fended their Centennial Conference 
championship title with three wins last 
week and defeated their third Divi- 
sion I opponent with a 10-3 victory 
over the St. Joeph’s Hawks Tuesday. 

Hopkins has certainly stuck to their 
1998 theme of “Make it Count” as 
they cruised to a 13-2 regular season 
record and 10-0 in the Centennial 
Conference. Last Tuesday, JHU de- 
feated Western Maryland 15-7, then 
they clinched their second consecu- 
tive conference title with a win at 
Franklin & 
Marshall last 
Thursday. 
Hopkins has won 
all but one of the 
titles since the 
conference was 
originated in 
1994. The Jays re- 
turned home on 
Saturday for their last Centennial Con- 
ference game ever and closed a chap- 
ter in the history books with a 14-4 
victory over Washington College. The 
win is the team’s 25th straight, mak- 
ing their record 49-1 over five years. 

“Tt is awesome! It gives me chills to 
think about our 49-1 record in the 
Centennial Conference. This is his- 
tory that will not be repeated. We were 
very fortunate to have been so domi- 
nant in the conference,” said head 
coach Janine Tucker. 

This week, Hopkins played host to 
the Hawks, closing out the 1998 regu- 
lar season with a Division I foe. JHU 
will turn Division I next season, and 
St. Joseph’s is one of four Division I 
schools that the Blue Jays included in 


their final year in Division II] as prepa- 


ration for the rigors ahead. 

After the Hawks jumped toa quick 
one-point lead, Hopkins responded 
with goals from senior co-captain 
Cathy Dancz and junior attack Nancy 
Kim. 

However, before the Jays could take 
over the game, the Hawks tied the 
game at two apiece behind another 
goal by senior Megan Mahler. 

Capitalizing on their speed, JHU 
was able to establish a two-point ad- 
vantage by halftime, with goals by 
scoring machines Danielle Maschuci 
and Jessica Popham. 

Rounding out Jays’ top net burn- 
ers, junior attack Neda Dawood tal- 
lied her 37th goal of the season as 
Hopkins took a 5-2 lead early in the 
second half. — 

“The Hawks were very physical, 
_ but my team did not back down. We 
-pickedit up the second halfand played 
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great team defense. Anita Patibandla 
was again great with 15 saves. I was 
pleased that we adjusted well when 
they switched between man-to-man 
and zone defenses,’ said Tucker. 

Turning up the afterburners, the 
Blue Jays went on to complete a 8-0 
run, which started with seven min- 
utes left in the first half. Popham got 
one past Hawk goalkeeper Brandy 
Meyers with an assist by Kim, then 
Maschuci added her 47th goal of the 
season to put Hopkins up 7-1. 

The team erupted when sopho- 
more Liz Koza tallied her sixth goal of 
the season with about 11 minute to 
play. Later, Popham returned the fa- 
vor by assisting Kim for the junior’s 
25th goal of the season. The fresh- 
man center then 
wrapped up the 
Blue Jays scoring 
clinic with her 
30th goal of her 
rookie year. 

With less 
than a minute 
left to play, se- 
nior co-captain 
and starting goalkeeper Anita 
Patibandla finally let one past her as 
the Hawks set the final score. 
Patibandla was phenomenal as ever 
as she retarded the opposing attack. 
She has made 156 saves this season 
and posts a goals allowed average of 
6.50. She ranks 11th in the nation in 
save percentage and sixth in the na- 
tion in GAA. 

The Blue Jays will find out their 
seed in the NCAA Division III tour- 
namenton Sunday. Tucker stated that 
her “gut feeling” was that Hopkins 
would be amongst the top four, thus 
receiving a bye in the first round of 
the 12 team tourney. 

The Jay’s only defeats this season 
has been at the hands of the number 
one ranked teams of Division I and 
III. Tucker stated that the team has to 
continue to play very good defense. 

“Our cornerstone is our defense 
and through that we create opportu- 
nities for our offense. We have to 
make good decisions and execute 
what we worked on. We have to play 
clean lacrosse games,” said Tucker. 

On defense, the Blue Jays are led 
by Patibandla and fellow senior Maria 
Fontoura, wholeads the team in turn- 
over ratio. Patibandla has been a vir- 
tual wall around the net and consis- 
tently starts the attack with great 
clears. Fontoura possesses great speed 
and has been a terror for the oppos- 
ing midfield and attack. 

Joining the seniors are junior Mimi 
Sokolowski and Ramsey Neale and 
sophomore Laura Ekas, the squad’s 
“unsung hero.” This cohesive unit 
has been extremely effective at limit- 

Continued on Page A10 





Blue Jays keep Tigers chasing their tails 


BY WAQAR HASIB 
News-Letter Staff 


Ifyou’re trying to defeat the Johns 
Hopkins Blue Jays, it’s generally a 
good idea to score as frequently as 
possible. 

Last Saturday, Towson did the ex- 
act opposite, going scoreless for a re- 
markable twenty-six minute span, 
assuring the Blue Jays an 18-7 victory 
and extending their current winning 
streak to eight games. 

Towson, entering the game witha 
4-6 record, managed tokeep the score 
close early in the game behind two 
goals off of loose ball recoveries and 
one goal midway through the second 
quarter on an extra~-man-opportu- 
nity by attackman Todd Paradise. 

But with the Tigers trailing 6-4, 
the high-powered Hopkins offense 
took control of the game, reeling off 
three straight goals before going into 
the locker rooms at halftime to make 
the score 9-4. 

They then poured in seven more 
in the third quarter, including a pair 
ofattackman Dylan Schlotts six goals 
on the day to push the lead to 16-4. 

Towson goalie John Horrigan al- 
lowed all 16 goals before sitting out 
the fourth quarter. By the time the 
Tigers were able to retaliate from the 
Hopkins run, 26 minutes and 26 sec- 
onds had elapsed since their last goal, 
they were down by 12 goals with five 
minutesleftin the game, and Hopkins 
third-string goalie Vincent Erfe was 
minding the net. 

“We [the coaching staff] made 
some suggestions at halftime and 
things fell in place for us in the third 
quarter,” said skipper Tony Seaman. 

Schlott fell one goal short of tying 
his career high with six goals on the 
day. Over the last four weeks, he has 
averaged five goals per game, and 
needs seven goals to break the JHU 
regular season scoring record of 50, 
set by Bill Morrill in 1950. 

In addition to Schlott, 11 Blue Jays 
scored at least one goal, with 
attackman Dave Marks and middie 
Matt O’Kelly notching two apiece. 
Marks hit ona pair of shots late in the 
second quarter that sparked the Blue 
Jays’ run. 

O'Kelly is one of the key contribu- 
tors of a dangerous midfield unit that 
on the season has scored 60 goals and 
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The Jays can expect a tougher test against cross-town rival Loyola than Towson gave them Saturday. 


25 assists. Meanwhile, on the other 
end of the field Hopkins goalie Brian 
Carcaterra turned in another fine per- 
formance between the pipes. 

Carcaterra made 12 saves in just 
over three quarters of action Satur- 
day, while allowing only 4 goals. Dur- 
ing the Blue Jays winning streak, he 
has been one of the hottest 
netminders in the nation, with a 5.80 
goals-against average and a .692 save 
percentage. 

Another reason the Jays have been 
able to string together eight wins ina 
row has been the extra-man offense. 
After converting 0-for-4 opportuni- 
ties with a man advantage against 
Navy two weeks ago, the EMO has 
returned to its previous form, scor- 
ing on 5 of 7 chances including 2-for- 





3 against Towson. On the season, 
Hopkins has converted of 48 percent 
of their extra-man opportunities, 
while holding opponents to 27 per- 
cent. 
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If Seaman could plan the calendar 
as well as he has planned his offense, 
he might make April the longest 
month of the year. The Jays have not 
lost an April matchup since 1996, a 
string of 12 straight victories, and since 


1993 are 30-5 overall in April. 

The top four spots in the polls re- 
mained unchanged after last week, as 
top-ranked Maryland and Princeton 
both tallied easy victories. The Terps 
used attackman Scott Hochstadts four 
goals and four assists to turn back 
Rutgers 16-11, while Princeton shut 
down Ivy League rival Dartmouth 21- 


Fourth-ranked Loyola, the Blue 
Jays next and final regular season op+ 
ponent, was idle. The top four teams 
in the nation win a first-round bye in 
next months NCAA tournament. 

Tournament seedings will be an- 
nounced next Sunday. Hopkins has 
qualified for the tournament every 
year since 1972, the longest streak in 
any NCAA Division I sport. 





Baseball clinches Centennial Conference 


BY DAVID POLLACK 
News-Letter Staff 


With five wins this past week, the 
baseball Blue Jays have secured their 
second straight conference champi- 
onship. The games were won in all 
different ways, as the Jays blew out 
Washington College, went to extra 
innings against Elizabethtown, shut 
out Washington College ina rematch 
of the first game and then outscored 
Muhlenberg in a double-header. 

Last Tuesday, the Blue Jays got all 
over the Washington College starter, 
scoring 12 runs off him in the first 
three innings. Steve Milo led the way 
nailing a double andahomerun both 
inthe first three innings for three RBIs. 
From the pitching perspective, Todd 


Flannery stayed consistent, giving up 
seven hits and four runs in seven in- 
nings of work while striking out one 
to pick up his team-leading tenth win 
of the year. 

With the three top pitchers all un- 
available, JHU sent freshman Jon 
Harsch to the mound against 
Elizabethtown in the following game. 
Harsch got out of a bases loaded jam 
in the first and then cruised, giving up 
only one run until the seventh inning 
when he gave up two and was pulled 
in favor of Adam Berke. On many 
afternoons, this pitching perfor- 
mance would already be enough, with 
the hot bats that Hopkins has been 
swinging this year. This time, how- 
ever, the Hopkins offense could ‘only’ 
muster four runs through the sev- 





Osama Abdelwahab has been solid as a rock at first base this season. 
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enth. Berke was not able to hold the 
slim lead as he gave up a run in the 
eighth, albeit unearned, on a passed 
ball, and then, after the Jays had taken 
the lead back 6-4, he gave up two 
more runs to force the game into ex- 
tra innings. 

The team used the extra frame to 
gather themselves together and push 
forward for the win. Final pitcher, 
and eventual winner, Chris Ciarallo 
held the opposition for one inning 
until sophomore catcher Rob Stoll 
broke the tie in the top of the eleventh 
with an RBI double to sparked a six- 
run rally and a 12-6 win for Hopkins. 

JHU’s next matchup, a rematch of 
the Tuesday game, was all about 
pitcher Scott Orlovsky. Coming off a 
seven-inning complete game, in 
which he gave up three unearnedruns, 
‘Warlock’ bettered his own excellent 
performance by scattering six hits in 
a nine inning complete game shut- 
out. The ace of the Jay’s staff struck 
out eight Washington College batters 
while walking none, lowering his team 
best ERA to 1.64. 

In explanation of his success 
Orlovsky explained that he stopped 
using the slider in favor of the cut- 
fastball. “The slider was bothering my 
elbowand I couldn’tthrowitas fast as 
I wanted to,” he said after the win. He 
went on to explain that the small 
change in the grip has allowed him to 
throw with more velocity while still 
allowing him to move the ball. 

On Saturday, the Blue Jays trav- 
eled to Muhlenberg for a double- 
header, which turned outto bea scor- 
ing bonanza. JHU led off the scoring 
in the first inning with a sac fly by 
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Milo and two-run triple by first 
baseman Osama Abdelwahab, who 
later scored. Another triple, this time 
by Milo who would score, caused the 
Jays to go up 7-1. The game was far 
from over, however, as the Mules 
came storming back. 

They knocked starter Todd 
Flannery out of the game by batting 
around, the final blow being a two- 
run homer that gave the Mules the 
lead, 9-8, still only in the second in- 
ning. Reliever Kevin Eades held the 
opponent for the rest of that inning 
and two more, to give the offense a 
chance to take the lead again. 

This is exactly what the batters did 
do, as Johnny Craig’s base-clearing 
double with the bases loaded sparked 
a seven run, third inning rally ee 
the Muhlenberg reliever. Even this 
would not turn out to be enough, as 
Hopkins needed the three runs it 
scored in the next inning to finally 
putaway Muhlenbergin the first gam: 
20-15. 

The Jays got a better pitching per- 
formance from game-twostarter John 
Christ, whose five-inning, six-run 
performance was all the team would 
need to win. Steve Milo went 3 for 4 
with an RBI and two runs scored, 
extending his hitting streak to 25 © 
games, the second longest in school 
history. Christ helped his own cause 
with another tremendoushitting per- 
formance. He hit homers number 12 
and 13 on the year while going 3 for 3, 
keeping his average above 500. 

“He’s awesome,” Orlovsky said 
simply, ofthis Hopkins all-time home 
runs and RBI leader. “I’m over- 
whelmed to have himasateammate.” | 

After 34 games Hopkins has the 
third highest victory total in school 
history and is in prime position for 
the post-season tournament. 

Regarding any question marks for _ 
the post season, Orlovsky said, We'll 
be fine. When the games start getting 
important, guys will know it and — 
they’ll bear down.” ee 
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FOCUS 


In just three weeks, we can finally forget 
about the senior class, but until then, wé 
present one final tribute to some Class of ‘98 
members who have impacted Hopkins over 
the past four years. *B2 






Fifteen great records from the past decade 


that never make the “Best of...” lists 
FEATURES 


Weight Gain 2000... barbecue potato chips... 
beer. World’s Strongest Man competitors and 
newspaper columnists have more in common 
than you thought, huh? Check out From the 
Gutt to become even more enlightened. + B3 


s we reported earlier this semester, the Lon 
don-based band Saint Etienne is one of those 
groups that has had a profound effect on not only 


What would life be like if home was a card- 
board box? Soon, several Hopkins students 
will find out, at least for one night. Young 
Chang previews BOXFAM, a joint event of 
OXFAM and Alpha Phi Omega. » B4 


the British dance scene but also pop music of the last 
ten years. Remarkably, their achievements have been 


forgotten. So we start this list of timeless and forgot- 


Hopkins just ain’t like other colleges. No tradi- 
tional senior pranks, no Taco Bell in the stu- 
dent union, no streaking. Wait—is no streak- 
ing a good thing or a bad thing? Allan Massie 
strips down to the bare essentials... of the 


ten albums with their 1996 release Never too young 


sedlitath 


to die. A compilation of all their singles, it is classic. 





situation, that is. - B4 Wedding Present berate like beautiful windchimes. Known for _ is by far the most spectacular. In the early90s, know them. “Crash” is their most recogniz- 
Sea Monsters the wailing female voices that make their they hada hit with “Shine On,” but this 1988 _ able single, as it reached number 5 on the UK 
First Warning lyrics incomprehensible, the Cocteau Twins album provided an even more timeless pop charts. But the band’s entire-first album, 
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~ campus. Find out why this singing group, 


CALENDAR 


The usual listings of schedules. If you need to 


_ find anything from theatre shows to live 
| bands to film festivals, this is the place to 


check it. The Spotlight this week focuses on an 


unfortunately important aspect of 
ta exams. shite 


~ PART ING SHOT 


Seay, the end. See ya, wouldn’t wanna be 
ts Have a nice life, guys. Love, Super G and S 
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In the last two and a half years, since they 
were founded, the Vocal Chords have become 
} the leading a capella group on the Hopkins 


which has given numerous performance and 
_ Tecorded three CDs, is such a success. * B6-7 















On par with their 
equally good album 
Bizarro (check out 
“Brassneck”), The 
Wedding Present’s Sea Monsters delivers a 
softer sound. The band layers guitars with a 
much more ambient effect, but never forfeit- 
ing their rock edge. Stand-outs on the album 
include “Dalliance,” “Carolyn,” and 
“Courduroy.” David Gedge writes lyrics as if 
her were holding a conversation instead of 
serenading you. The Wedding Present made 
a big impact in the early 1990s with their in- 
your-face delivery. Sea Monsters proves that 
the quality of their music does not rest solely 
on piercing electric guitars. 





Cocteau Twins 
Blue Bell Knoll 
Capitol Records 


The Cocteau Twins 
earned the most 
popularity with 
their most recent 
albums, especially 
Heaven or Las Vegas. But the true soul and 
beauty of the band is best displayed in their 
earlier release Blue Bell Knoll. The title track 


is especially powerful—etherial voices echo 
over synthesizers that rever- 


COCTEAU TWINS 














are also masters of mood—creating an es- 
sence from a single sound. 


Throwing Muses 
hunkpapa 
Sire Records 


Before she helped 
found the Breeders 
and Belly, Tanya 
Donnelley was a 
founding member of the Throwing Muses 
with her half-sister Kristen Hirsch. Hirsch 
was the frontman for the group, which 
reached its peak with hunkpapa. “Devil’s 
Roof” is the album’s first track and arguably 
its most memorable, as its gritty and bare 
sound is representative of the overall album. 
Still, “Dragonhead” stands out asa song that 
not only precursors Belly’s high-and-low 
sound (Donnelley wrote the track), but it 
also combines the sweetness of a lullaby with 
the ferocity of a tribal incantation. 


House of Love 
House of Love 
Creation Records 


House of Love pro- 
duced more than 
one self-titled al- 
bum, but this one 








single—“Christine.” Enchanting and endear- 
ing, it is a song that overpowers. 


Suede 
Suede 
Columbia Records 


Last year, Suede 
made a huge come- 
E back in Britain after 
“gr 4 4 nearly being writ- 
ten-off as “has 

beens.” Even so, Suede stands as their great- 
est work yet. “Metal Mickey” and “The 
Drowners” are remarkable examples of 


Suede’s pop, which manages to transcend 
mediocre expectations and deliver excep- 
tional hits. Suede were (and still are) often 
considered shocking for their blatant an- 
drogyny and glorification of drugs, but the 
truth is that Suede remains one of the best 
debut albums ever. 


The Primitives 
Lovely 
RCA 


The Primitives are 
the best example of 
a band that you 
know and have 
heard before, but do not remember that you 








on which the single appears, is absolutely per- 
fect. Songs like “Shadow” and “Thrw’ the Flow- 
ers” are moody and fun but leave one with the 
sentiment, 


“So cute!” 


Chris and Cosey 
Take Five 
Netwerk Records 


Chris and Cosey pro- 
duced a couple of EPs 
back in the early nine- 
ties. Take Five is cer- 
tainly the best among them. The first track, 

“October Love Song,” is by far one of the 
sweetest songs produced in the past ten years. 


The Other Two 
The Other Two & You 
Qwest Records 


NewOrder has left an 
indeliable mark on 
British and American 
music since the 1980s. 
Bernard Sumner and 
peter Hook have received most of the atten- 
tion. With The Other Two & You, though, 
Gillian Gilbert and Stephen Morris 
(NewOrder’s “other two”) produce a witty 
and catchy collection of dance/pop tracks. 
continued on page B7 


Who’ the man behind the mascot? 





.. but he sure 
doesn't say much. 
Actually, he 
does—once the 
fuzzy head comes 
off. And when he 
does speak, he has 
much to say about 
being a mascot 
and Hopkins in 


general. 





BY BARBARA KIVIAT 
News-Letter Staff 


Seeing a Hopkins lacrosse 
game is more than seeing two 
teams with netted sticks battle 
back and forth for dominance 
over each other’s goals for a few 
hours ona Saturday afternoon. 
At Hopkins, the game of la- 
crosse moves to a synergistic 
plane with ahome crowd thou- 
sands of people strong react- 
ing to every play on the field. 
Not only does the game over- 
whelm, but so does the school 
spirit behind every turnover and 
every goal. And just as a Hopkins 
goal would somehow be dimin- 
ished were it not for the sudden 
roar of the crowd in celebration, 
would not a lacrosse game be 
equally diminished were it not 


for the omnipresent, always en- 


ergetic, six-foot Blue Jay on the 
field? 

The Hopkins mascot loyally 
attends every lacrosse game (not 
to mention basketball games, 
football games and other varsity 
sporting events), but he sure 
doesn’t say much. Actually, he 
does—once the fuzzy head 
comes off. And when he does 
speak, he has much to say about 
being a mascot and Hopkins in 


| 


general. Jeff Gusenoff, a senior 
biology major, and the most 
event-committed of the students 
who don the Blue Jay suit, has 
been our dedicated mascot for 
the past four years, but in just a 
few weeks he will graduate, and 
move on to medical school at the 
University of Pittsburgh, leav- 
ing his tail feathers behind. 
Gusenoff’s role as mascot has 
a history dating back to even be- 
fore he enrolled at Hopkins. Asa 
prefrosh at an alumni function, 
Gusenoff was asked to wear the 
Blue Jay suitin a game of lacrosse 
between Hopkins and Syracuse 
University. The reason? 
Gusenoff’s brother was the Syra- 
cuse Orangeman mascot, and 
what could be better than 
school rivalry compounded 
with a bit of sibling rivalry? So, 
when Gusenoff arrived at 
Hopkins, he started mascotting 
football games, and in the 
spring, finally stood on the field 
face to, uh, beak with his brother. 
The game, won by Hopkins dur- 
ing overtime play, is just one of 


the highlights of Gusenoff’s ca- 


reer as mascot. During his time 
at Hopkins, Gusenoff has made 
appearances for the Grant-a- 
Wish Foundation, Cheer for 
Health, and even at Camden 
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Yards fora dance with none other 
than the Oriole himself. 

Of course, Gusenoff, a resi- 
dent of Newton, Massachusetts 
has spent plenty of time out of 
costume at Hopkins. He has par- 
ticipated on the Biology Advi- 
sory Committee, as well as in 
Alpha Epsilon Delta, the pre- 
health honor society. 

Also, as a freshman, he 
worked with the Circle K tuto- 
rial project. 

Gusenoff’s impressions of the 
university over the past four 
years have been far and away 

positive. Not only does he feel 
that he made the right choice by 
coming to Hopkins, but he also 
speaks highly of the city of Balti- 
more on the whole, considering 
it to be quite progressive. “I love 
Baltimore. If | could stay here, I 
would,” is what he has to say 
about the city, adding, “There is 
areal sense of community in this 
town.” 

Of course, as much as 
Gusenoff likes Johns Hopkins 
and Baltimore, everything he 
has found during his four-year 
stay has not been to his utmost 
approval. Specifically, Gusenoff 
finds deficiency in faculty/stu- 
dent relations. 

Continued on PageB2 
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Sandra Sepulveda 


BY LIISA HANTSOO 
News-Letter Staff 


Sandra Sepulveda is, as she puts it, 
hooked.” She is hooked on some- 

thing that brings joy not only to her, 
but to others as well. She ishooked on 
volunteer work. 

Sandra Sepulveda, more com- 
monly known as Sandy, has been in- 
volved in volunteer work since high 
school. She isa senior this year, about 
to graduate with honors in Psychol- 
ogy. Growing up in New York City, 
Sepulveda sawhomelessness and pov- 
erty every day, and felt the need to 
‘help however I could. It was some- 
thing I definitely wanted to continue 
in college.” 

At Hopkins, Sepulveda first be- 
came involved with the Tutorial 
Project, a program in which Hopkins 
students tutor Baltimore City elemen- 
tary school children. But she still felt 
the need to do more: “I didn’t want to 
just sit on our little grassy lawn for 
four years.” Sepulveda attended a 
Circle K meeting, and was immedi- 
ately impressed by the organization: 
“Everyone was so friendly, and there 
were so many different [service 
projects] to choose from.” 


‘I didnt want to just sit 
on our little grassy 


lawn for four years.” 
—SANDRA SEPULVEDA 


Since her sophomore year, 
Sepulveda has constantly held either 
a committee chair or officer position 
in Circle K. One important achieve- 
ment that Sepulveda made in Circle K 
was the conception of visits to the 
Baltimore City Ronald McDonald 
House. During a Circle K convention 
in Philadelphia following her sopho- 
more year, Sepulveda had the oppor- 
tunity to visit the Philadelphia Ronald 
McDonald House. (Ronald 
McDonald Houses provide lodging 
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Continued from Page B1 


In many cases, Gusenoff sees stu- 
dents and the faculty not interacting 
on a high enough level. Gusenoff be- 
lieves that professors are for more 
than just lectures, but unfortunately, 
students often do not take advantage 





and meals for families who have a 
child in a hospital for long periods of 
time.) This visit inspired Sepulveda 
to initiate a program between Circle 
K and the Baltimore Ronald 
McDonald House, in which Circle K 
members pay weekly visits to families 
staying in the Ronald McDonald 
House to cook meals, and to play 
with the children. 

Sepulveda has also been involved 
with other Circle K projects, such as 
visiting senior citizens at the Keswick 
Nursing Home, volunteering at Good 
Shepherd (an organization for teen- 
age girls who have been abused or 
who have run away from home), and 
serving the homeless at soup kitch- 
ens. In addition to community ser- 
vice projects, Circle K promotes “fun 
stuff, like charity dances, social ac- 
tivities and leadership seminars,” 
which its members organize. 

Whenasked what motivates her to 
devote her time to helping others, 
Sepulveda mentioned that she “is a 
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~ COURTESY OF SANDRA SEPULVEDA 
Senior Sandra Sepulveda has been deeply committed to serving her 
community since high school. She has continued her involvement in 
volunteer work while at Hopkins, from visiting senior citizens to spend- 
ing time with sick children and their families. 


people person—lI like to talk to 
people, to share with them.” 
Sepulveda also explains that after vol- 
unteering with a certain organization 
for a length of time, the volunteer 
builds a relationship with those who 
he or she is aiding. “It’s a human 
spirit thing—you have to have the 
compassion to help out. You really 
have to go out of your way to find a 
couple of hours to give. But after you 
see the same people every week, they 
look forward to your visits, and you 
want to be there to help them.” 

After graduation, Sepulveda will 
be working full-time as a mental 
health care worker, focusing on chil- 
dren with psychiatric illnesses. She 
plans to eventually attend graduate 
school and earn a Ph.D. in clinical 
psychology. Although she will hold a 
full-time job, Sepulveda hopes to find 
time to continue her volunteer work, 
even for a few hours on the weekends. 
“T hope to keep doing [volunteer 
work] throughout my life.” 


Gusenoff 


of having such an academically elite 
group at their fingertips. Gusenoff 
wishes to see increased interaction 
between students and faculty, but he 
does understand the nature of the 
hurdles that need to be crossed in 
order to obtain such a goal. 

As he said, “Faculty are very dis- 
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Jeff Gusenoff—the faithful Blue Jay mascot of four years—will leave 
behind his fuzzy blue head and puffy tail. He will exchange his signature 
Lacrosse shorts for a doctor’s white coat at the University of Pittsburgh. 








tinguished. Students feel intimidated 
when they come to Hopkins.” 

One way Gusenoff tried to change 
this problem was with his cofound- 
ing (with Brooke Buckley, another 
senior biology major) of a program 
called “Make a FRESH Start.” The 
FRESH stands for Faculty Relation 
Enhancement with Student Help, and 
that is exactly its goal. This ice-break- 
ing program, which is targeted at in- 
coming students, is designed to act as 
a supplement to the academic advis- 
ing process. Gusenoff and Buckley 
are in the last stages of developing a 
book which willlistsophomores, jun- 
iors and seniors, who have volun- 
teered to be listed, along with their 
majors. It is the hope of the program 
that if freshmen are too intimidated 
to speak to professors in the depart- 
ments of their majors, they will be 
more comfortable approaching up- 
perclassmen who share their majors. 
Then, the upperclassmen can form a 
bridge between the faculty and new 
students, starting a self-propagating 
cycle of better student/faculty rela- 
tions at Hopkins. The listing will be 
available in the office of Academic 
Advising in the fall, as well as on the 
Internet. 

When freshmen arrive on campus 
next fall, the culmination of Jeff 
Gusenoff’s efforts will be waiting to 
make the transition to college easier, 
although Gusenoff himself will be 
long gone. He will be studying medi- 
cine in Pittsburgh, but his advice to 
“make the initiative to get to know 


the faculty better” will remain behind. 


Also in his wake will be a new class of 
mascots, dancing and cheering at 


- games of football and lacrosse, spur- 


ring on crowd and team alike. 
Gusenoff will no longer be on 
Homewood Fieldas we expect him to 
be, decked out in blue and white fur, 
buthe will undoubtedly still be cheer- 
ing Hopkins athletics to victory from 
far behind the home stands. - 


This week, we profile Hopkins seniors who have made contributions to the campus 
and community, From spreading school spirit to raising awareness of cultural 
diversity, the Class of 1998 has left its mark on Hopkins during the past four years. 


Gitanjli Arora 


BY YOUNG CHANG 
News-Letter Staff 


Senior Gitanjli Arora wants to say 
something but can’t. She is afraid of 
sounding “cheesy,” andhesitatesas she 
attemptsto choose her words. Her dark 
round eyes turn downwards in thought 
until she finally looks up, saying care- 
fully, “Allofushave been given somany 
opportunities, that I feel like whatever 
I’ve learned is not mine to keep, but 
there to share.” 

Andbecause Aroraisnot 


be. Sheis always caught in mid-smile, 
and there is even a shyness to her 
slow, careful words. Speaking humbly 
yet enthusiastically of her work, she is 
not only excited, but exciting. 

“The leaders in Diversity are realiz- 
ing that there’s more to diversity than 
skin color... it encompasses more than 
‘Tm black, you’re white,” she contin- 
ues, “and these differences are being 
cherished more than condemned.” 

In addition to her leadership role 





one to recite a rehearsed 
repertoire of words, you re- 
ally believe her. You find 
yourselfsofteningin theface 
of such sincerity, admiring 
her reality of a belief lived- 
out. 

“I realized that if I 
wanted to see change,” she 
says, “it was important to 
be involved in a variety of 
different aspects.” And as 
co-chair of the Hopkins Di- 
versity Committee, Arorais 
seeking and exploring the 
varieties of human nature. 

Diversity, short for the 
Diversity Committee, is a 
forum through which 
members of diverse ethnic 
and cultural backgrounds 
convene to participate in 
various exercises, Recent 
topics of discussion include 
homosexuality and the ten- 
sion between Asian-Ameri- 
can and African-American 
communities. 

“T didn’t come in with 
any specific ‘I want to 
change this or I want to 
change that’ mentality, butI thinkit’sa 
really exciting time because Diversity is 
in a cuff of change with the influx of 
different cultures, mindsets and sexual 
orientations coalescingin one environ- 
ment,” Arora says. She speaks slowly, 
deliberating upon each word, and the 
subtle glint of excitement in her eyes 
strengthens each statement. 

With a head of long brown hair 
swept loosely into a bun and a bright 
red sweater tied around her waist, 
Arora looks every bit the fresh stu- 
dent activist her words convey her to 


COURTESY OF GITANJLI “TANYA” ARORA 
Gitanjli Arora is someone who came to mind for this 
week’s focus, but being the humble person she is, she 
has no idea why she is the subject of a senior profile. 





in the Committee, Arora is also the 
SAC Cultural Liason, a representa- 
tive on President Brody’s Diversity 
Council, a volunteer in the Mentor 
Assistance Peer Program sponsored 
by the Office of Multi-Cultural Stu- 
dent Affairs and an active member of 
Project Hope, an organization aimed 
at raising campus awareness of the 
importance of volunteering. 

As a sophomore, Aroré served as 
president of the Students for Environ- 
mental Awareness. As a junior, she as- 
sumed the responsibility of organizing 


Culture Fest, and just last week 
served on the Spring Fair Photogra- 
phy Committee. 

Harboringa genuinelyrare bur- 
den for children and thehardships 
involved in growing up, Arora’s 
efforts in volunteering for youth 
are equally generous. In her Los 
Angeles high school, she worked 
at a day-care center with handi- 
capped children. Here at Hopkins, 
she has devoted herself to helping 

autistic youth and - 
teaching students at the 
Barclay Elementary 
School. “Kids today are 
growing up, and it’s 
much harder for them . 
than it was for any of | 
us,” she says. “I really 
admire how they’re 
growing up and han- 
dling it, and I want to 
help.” 

A biology/philoso- 
phy pre-med, Arora was 
justrecently accepted by 
the Hopkins School of 
Public Health. Immedi- 
ate plans following 
graduation are still ten- 
tative, but she is waiting 
to hear from Teach for 
America, a program 
through which Arora 
wouldteach biologyinin- 
digent middle schools. “I 
think having a public 
health background is re- 
ally important in [my] 
wanting to do something 
with kids,” she says. 

There is irony, 
though, behind Arora’s 
efforts to help, give and 
teach. She explains that Diversity 
has taught her so much about ap- 
preciating everyone, both “for 
their differences and what they 
have in common with you.” She 
credits not herself but the students 
actively involved in “changing ev- » 
erything.” She says enthusiastically 
and proudly, “The student body 
as a whole is evolving.” 

In the period of just four short 
years, Arora is already witnessing 
the fruit of volunteer work, and 
her excitement is thus justified. 


JT McMillan 


BY KT MANGUM 
News-Letter Staff 


When he was just 15 years old, JT 
McMillan, who is now a senior at 
Hopkins, was already gaining directing 
experience in the gospel choir at his 
church. One day, his choir director 
could not be at a rehearsal, and he put 
McMillan in charge. 

“Some way, some how, my choir 
director at home recognized that I had 
directing ability,” he remembers. 

“I was very nervous the first time I 
directed because I didn’t have a style 
and they [the people in the choir] 
were my age—in fact they were all my 
cousins or good friends.” Although 
intimidated, McMillan did sucha good 
job that he was put in charge of the 
choir full time, and he has been direct- 
ing ever since. 

During his sophomore year at 
Hopkins, McMillan was again given 
the task of directing. The gospel choir 
at Hopkins had already existed for 
ten years, but the previous director 
left a dwindling membership. 
McMillan expressed an interest in 
leading the group, and after his expe- 
rience was brought to light, the group 
voted him in. The choir now has fifty- 
five members. 

The gospel choir sings for various 
campusandcommunity events, includ- 
ing the annual Christmas party. They 
also perform when speakers are visit- 
ing Hopkins, as well as at churches. 
While most gospel choir concerts ex- 
clusively feature the group, McMillan 
says that the choir sometimes asks 
groups from other schools to come to 
perform with them. The choir also has 
showninterestin performing with other 
groups from Hopkins. For example, 
the choir asked other fellowships on 
campus to sing with the group at its 
winter concert. In addition to perform- 
ing live, the choir has produced a CD 
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“Some way, some how, 


my choir director at 
home recognized that I 
had directing ability.” 


—JT MCMILLAN, DIRECTOR OF 
THE GOSPEL CHOIR 





titled Higher, which will be in stores in 
late May. 

McMillan says that he has been 
singing for a very long time, and that 
he prefers to sing gospel music. “I 
have nothing against other musicians, 
but I only like to sing gospel music 
because I count Jesus as my savior and 
that satisfies me,” he says. His other 
currentreligiousactivities includesing- 
ing onthe Praise Team andactingasthe 





COURTESY OF HULLABALOO 
JT McMillan, when not posing for the camera, directs the Johns Hopkins 
Gospel Choir. 


youth minister at New Light Church in 
west Baltimore. 

McMillan is a Natural Science area 
major, and he is pre-med, but he is not 
sure ifhe will ever go to medical school. 
He plans to stay in the Baltimore area 
and work. He was asked to stay at 
Hopkins as the director of the choir, 
but he says that someone new has al- 
ready taken the position, He was also 
asked to direct a choir at another Balti- 
more church part-time, and he feels 
that he will most likely accept the offer. 

Once May is over, I’ll have more free 

time,” he says. “I don’t deal with the 
choir yet [at New Light], but they are 
trying to get me involved with that.” 

Something that McMillan has just 
recently decided is that he wouldlike to 
eventually become a preacher. 

“Ireally see that there is a need for 
the peace of Jesus to be spread 
throughout the world,” he says, “and 
God has set it up where I can preach 
tothe youth, those who need it most.” 
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BY VERONICA KIM AND MARK 
LIM 
News-Letter Staff 


While the Jim Rouse theater 
quickly filled with people anticipat- 
ing the Kevin Prosch Band’s first East 
Coast tour, a man dressed in torn 
jeans and a faded tan shirt resem- 
bling a potato sack came out to tune 
the instruments that had been set up 
onstage. Finishing this seemingly me- 
nial task, he disappeared behind the 
curtains without attracting any at- 
tention. But this man who appeared 
to blend into the background was the 
legendary Christian worship leader 
Kevin Prosch, whom over 600 people 
had come out to hear on the night of 
April 26. 

Before the show, sponsored by 
Agape Mission Church, began, the 
drummer from the band came out to 
give a short introduction about what 
the fans could expect that night on 
the Wildlake High School stage. 
“Many odd things can happen ona 
night like tonight,” said Martin Neil 
inahalfjoking tone through his thick 
British accent, amusing the crowd of 
mostly native Marylanders. Neil ex- 
plained that the band was just trying 
to express their religious beliefs 
through the style of music that they 
enjoyed, which is a cross between folk 
and rock, implementing a wide range 
ofinstruments from around the world, 
including the Australian didgeridoo. 

After the introduction, Prosch 
came out to pump up the crowd with 
comments like, “How are we feeling 
tonight?” The audience responded 
with excited “Amen’s” as the lights 
dimmed and the band began a classic 
called “His Banner Over Me,” along- 
time favorite among churches. Songs 





ranged from classic worship to na- 
ture instrumentals to alternative rock, 
jumping once even toasong that most 
of the audience was surprised to hear, 
“Brown Eyed Girl.” Prosch and his 
band defy the accepted belief that only 
Christian songs can bless Christians. 
CECE PRU IR 


‘And as I sat there 
soaking up the new but 
sweet sounds of Prosch 
and his band, I couldn't 
think of a better activity 
to ease my transition into 
the hectic last weeks of 


school” 
-VERONICA KIM 


“It’s not about the song... it’s about 
the heart behind the worship,” Prosch 
said. Slow songs would fade into faster 
ones during which many were con- 
victed to clap and dance in celebra- 
tion. “Spontaneous worship,” where 
songs are created instantaneously and 
prayers often added to the song, also 
occurred various times. 

Prosch started out teaching him- 
self the guitar, and writing songs in- 
spired his turbulent and abusive 
childhood. In 1987, Prosch moved to 
Kansas City, MO where he became a 
worship leader at the Kansas City 
Metro Vineyard, a part of the Asso- 
ciation of Vineyard Churches. There 
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Singer Kevin Prosch moves crowd with performance 


Prosch became increasingly frus- 
trated with the cultural irrelevancy of 
the music that was being played in 
churches. This is when he began to 
write songs that challenged the status 
quo of the Christian community’s 
accepted views on Christian music. 

While still with Vineyard Music, 
Prosch produced well known wor- 
ship songs such as “Show Your 
Power,” “His Banner Over Me” and 
“Save Us O God.” Prosch began to 
write for a recording company called 
Mercy Musicin 1989 and the response 
to his new music was stunning. His 
music has since been considered cut- 
ting-edge Christian music and has 
had a following all over the globe. In 
1991, the band began to tourandhold 
concerts worldwide while their fame 
continued to grow. During his time 
with Mercy, Prosch released his al- 
bum Even So Come. 

In 1993, Proschandhis friend Bob 
Scott formed 7th Time Music, 
Prosch’s current record label. Want- 
ing more artistic freedom and seeing 
the frustration of countless other art- 
ists within the music industry moti- 
vated Prosch to develop his own 
record company. The first Prosch re- 
lease from 7th Time was the album 
Come to the Light, in 1993. Other al- 
bums include Kiss the Son and Jour- 
neys of Life. Some of Prosch’s other 
projects include a band called The 
Black Peppercorns (aname that came 
to him in a dream) which focuses on 
trying to present Christian music to 
people who don’t have a Christian 
background and wouldn’t under- 
stand all the jargon most Christian 
songs utilize. The Black Peppercorns 
have released an album entitled Tum- 
bling Ground. 

The handful of songs that I, Mark, 


World’s Strongest Men just like 
ordinary newspaper columnists 


t’ssad, but this is the last News- 

Letter of the year. I know 

you reas disappointedasIam. 

But, in order to make your 

summer a little more fun, I 
thoughtI wouldleave you with some- 
thing to ponder while you sit at the 
beach and soak up the sun. 

You wouldn’t think that newspa- 
per columnists have anything in com- 
monwithanyone. Butthat’s nottrue. 
A few weeks ago, some friends and I 

_went to the University of Virginia for 
the weekend to visit a fraternity. Part 
ofthe time we were there, we watched 
the World’s Strongest Man Compe- 
tition with some of the brothers. And 
one of them said something which 
struck me. 

“These guys serve no worthwhile 

purpose,” he said about World’s 
Strongest Man competitors. “They 

‘can’t do anything. They’re just big 

‘and fat and stand around awk- 

-wardly while they wait to lift 

heavy things to no useful end.” 

_ ForaweekIthoughtabout 

‘what this guy had said. I felt 

like it hit close to home, but 

‘I didn’t know why. Then it 

hit me one day last week. I 

‘was sitting in front of my 

‘computer and feeling espe- 
cially inactive and sluggish. 

“Alli do,” Ithoughtto my- 

‘self, “is sit around in front of 
.this damn computer and try 
‘to write newspaper col- 
“umns.” 

-. IknewI hada connec- 
“tion. The parallels be- 
-tween World’s Strongest 
“Man competitors and 

‘newspaper columnists 

‘are uncanny. But I 
don’t want to think that 
neither of us does our job 

‘tonouseful end. For me, what 
it boils down to is that we both 

-put ourselves through a grueling 

‘process to bring pleasure to our 

readers and viewers. 
‘i 


IL PLEAS OE TEI EAI AE 
— “AIlT do... is sit around 


in front of this damn 
computer and try to 
by -* Py ; 
A write newspaper 

i} »”? 
columns.” 





1Oo-The first parallel is that, in order 
‘to achieve our current positions, 
we both have to go through grueling 
: rocesses in order to be in 







top condition for our jobs. 

The World’s Strongest Man guys 
take the traditional route. They lift 
weights at all times when they’re not 
injecting steroids and gulping down 


TOMGUTTING 
From the Gutt 


Weight Gainer 2000. Similarly, col- 
umnists lift beers to their lips at all 
times when they’re not filling their 
bodies with barbecue-flavored potato 
chips and gulping down the beer. 
Both methods allow us to achieve 
at the highest level in our respective 

















fields. The World’s Strongest men get 
their bodies ripped and ready to lift 
one thousand pounds of half-naked 
showgirls and throw empty beer kegs 
over a wall twenty-five feet high. Col- 
umnists’ bodies are well-padded so 
that we can endure the long, trying 
time when we pound away on the 
keyboard for eight hours, stopping 
only to catch Judge Judy, Jerry 
Springer, General Hospital, The 
Simpsons, and Seinfeld on TV. 

A second similarity between the 
World’s Strongest men and newspa- 
per columnists is general productiv- 
ity. The World’s Strongest Man Com- 
petitions take place about five or six 
times during the year before the fi- 
nals, which we all watch on ESPN. 


While these strong men don’t per- 


' 


form very often, they give thousands 
of TV viewers immense pleasure when 
they do. 

Columnists also appear in news- 
papers only occasionally during the 
year, usually once a week. But when 
we do actually get off our butts and 
write, it could give people immense 
pleasure. 

Ithinkit’s obvious that the World’s 
Strongest men and columnists havea 
special bond that’s just waiting to be 
exploited. 

It would be beneficial, not only for 
those two groups, but for the general 
public as well. Imagine how much 
fun people would have if, every time 
they opened their newspaper, they 
could read a well-written story pro- 
filing Magnus Ver Magnusson and 
his World’s Strongest Man escapades. 

Both groups 
would be happy as 
well. The World’s 
Strongest men 
would receive 
much-deserved 
publicity and 
columnists 
wouldbeableto 
do some serious 
news work for 
once. 

I think newspaper 
circulations would 
dramatically in- 

' crease if each day 
people found ex- 
citing accounts of 
large men strap- 
ping harnesses to 
their waists and 
pulling fire trucks 
one hundred yards 
or dragging five- 
hundred-pound 
maritime chains 
across the sand. 

This is a huge un- 
tapped market just 
waiting to explode. It 
could lead to Gold’s Gym endorse- 
ments for the World’s Strongest men 
and maybe Miller Lite would use col- 
umnists in their next ad campaign. 
The possibilities are endless. 

The biggest obstacle, though, is 
getting this association offthe ground. 
Probably the best way would be for an 
elite group of columnists—Dave 
Barry, P.J. O'Rourke, Russell Baker 
and a few others—to petition Con- 
gress for federal funding. 

Popularsupport for this endeavor, 
I believe, will be intensely strong. And 
it’s about time the World’s Strongest 
men got the recognition they deserve. 
Columnists are just the guys to give it 
to them, But only as long as the com- 
petitions are still held in tropical 
places. - 





do know by Prosch, including “Teach 
Us O Lord,” “They That Wait,” and 
“Come to the Light,” are songs that I 
really enjoy. So when I entered the 
auditorium, I was expecting to hear a 
great concert, but I must admit that 
the band did not meet my expecta- 
tions. The show began with some fa- 
miliar songs and I got excited, clap- 
ping my hands and jumping around, 
but then I slowly lost interest. Prosch, 
a very versatile artist, can play musi- 
cal genres ranging from rock to tran- 
quil instrumentals. He did not play 
many of his well-known songs but 
instead played a lot of Black Pepper- 
corns songs. It’s not that I felt that 
these songs were horrible, but it’s just 
that this type of music is not what I 
am really into. There were only four 
members in the band and the music 
was not loud enough for my taste. 
Overall the experience was mediocre 
and it may just have been because I 
wasn’t sure of what to expect. 


Being the open-minded freshman, 
I, Veronica, went into the concert with 
no set expectations. Something that 
had already formed, though, was a 
sense of excitement and anticipation 
from the moment! decided to attend. 
Struggling over whether or notI could 
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“It’s not about the 


song... its about the 
heart behind the 


worship.” 
—KEVIN PROSCH 


squeeze Kevin Prosch between my 
studies, I had pushed the matter aside 
for weeks. But something kept assur- 
ing me (no, it wasn’t from the con- 
stant prompting of my fellow broth- 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF MARK LIM 
Kevin Prosch incites his audience to excited “Amens,” creating not only a concert, but a time of worship. 


ers and sisters at Agape) that the time 
spent in worship with Prosch and the 
band would be well worth it. And it 
WAS worth it; I don’t lament over the 
idea that I could have finisheda couple 
more pages of homework during 
those hours. 

As played-out as it might sound, I 
gained something worthier to pre- 
pare me forthe upcoming finals: spiri- 
tual encouragement. I made up my 
mind long ago that it’s going to take 
more than caffeine or scotch-taped 
eyelids to keep me going through ex- 
ams. Andas|I sat there soaking up the 
new but sweet sounds of Prosch and 
his band, I couldn’t think of a better 
activity to ease my transition into the 
hectic last weeks of school. After the 
concert, I was privileged enough to 
receive an autograph from Prosch. 
During the briefmomentthatwetalked, 
I was once again reminded ofhow God 
can do extraordinary things through 
ordinary people. 





Elizabeth Chang: a Hmong among us 


BY RACHEL SAMS 
News-Letter Staff 

With her perpetual smile and 
shiny black hair, freshman Elizabeth 
Chang looks like a typical college stu- 
dent—which she is. She shares many 
things in common with other 
Hopkins students, such as her love of 
popular music and her interest in bi- 
ology and the environment; and like 
her classmates, she constantly 
struggles to find enough hours in the 
day. 

But Chang also possesses some- 
thing that distinguishes her from 
other Hopkins students—her heri- 
tage. Chang is a member of the 
Hmong, a Southeast Asian ethnic 
group with only 130,000 members in 
the United States. To her knowledge, 
she is the only Hmong at Hopkins. 

“T notice that there are a lot of 
Chinese and Korean people at 
Hopkins, so much so it’s almost over- 
whelming,” says Chang. “But there 
aren’talot of Southeast Asians around 
here. I wish there were a few more 
here, but I do kind of like being dif- 
ferent.” 

Many of the Hmong in the United 
States have been in the country for 
less than two decades. The Hmong 
fought for the United States in the 





The Hmong are unique 
in that they have no 


written language. 


Vietnam War. In the course of the 


war, Hmong villages were destroyed 
and many Hmong fled to refugee 
camps in Thailand. Chang was born 
in a Thai refugee camp in 1980. 

Soon, however, the Thai govern- 
ment decided there were too many 
camps and it could not support them 
all. Some of the Hmong refugees left 
for France or Australia, but the ma- 
jority emigrated to the United States, 
where many of them settled in Cali- 
fornia. 

Chang and her parents moved to 
California when she was a year old. 
Her parents speak Hmongathome; it 
was Chang’s first language. But her 
parents also learned English soon af- 
ter they arrived in the United States, 
and Chang herself doesn’t recall hav- 
ing any difficulty learning English. 

She describes her home life as “al- 
most like the typical American fam- 
ily. [guess I’m more Americanized— 
our ordinary lives weren’t really 
centered around being Hmong.” - 

However, the Changs still observe 
some of the traditional Hmong holi- 
days and customs. 


“The Hmong religion is animist,” 
Chang explains. “You have a little 
spirit, and when you get sick your 
spirit goes away. You have to entice 
the spirit to come back to your body, 
usually by killing a chicken. It’s not 
really a sacrifice, it’s more of an offer- 
ing to entice the spirit to come back.” 

One of Chang’s favorite Hmong 
traditions is the greeting of guests. 
“When guests come to your home, 
they give you money and tie a little 
piece of white yarn around your 
wrist,” she says. “You entertain the 
guests, just sit and talk with them. 
When they leave, you have all this 
white yarn around your wrists, and 
hopefully lots of money.” 

Chang acknowledges the gaps in 
her understanding of Hmonghistory. 
The Hmong are unique in that they 
have no written language. While the 
majority of the Hmong people in the 
world now live in the area of China, 
Laos and Thailand, the origin of the 
Hmong remains unclear. 

“We don’t have a written history, 
sono onereally knows where we came 
from,” Chang says. “There are sev- 
eral theories about the origin of the 
Hmong. The one I know is that they 
came down from Siberia through 
China. I think the first people to dis- 
cover the Hmong were Mormon mis- 
sionaries.” 

Chang describes the situation of 
the Hmong in the United States with 
concern. “A lot of the Hmong who 
came here are on welfare, and now 
they’re cutting back on welfare. Also, 
a lot of Hmong kids aren’t learning 
English as well as they should be, 
which is causing another problem. 
The Hmong are going through what 
every immigrant group goes through 
when they come to the United States. 


_They’re adjusting to a new culture, 


while still trying to hold on to some- 
thing from the old culture.” 

Chang’s future plans are influ- 
enced by the fact that few Hmong go 
to prestigious universities or pursue 
graduate degrees. A biology major 
and environmental science minor, 
Chang intends to pursue a Ph.D. in 
ecology, and then become a profes- 
sor. 

“T want to make my parents 
proud,” she says. “A lot of Hmong 
families aren’t doing that well in 
America. I think I’m one of the few 
actually going to a well-known col- 
lege. I want to be a role model. There 
aren't too many Hmong people who 
go on to get PhDs, and it would be 
really good for our community.” 

Chang also expresses concern 
about the lack of understanding most 
Hmong teenagers have about their 
heritage. “I didn’t know much about 
the history of my people until just a 
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couple of years ago. A lot of Hmong 
teenagers don’t really appreciate our 
culture, because they don’t know the 
history of it. They want to be Ameri- 
can. That’s one of the big problems 
facing our community,” she says. 

While Chang herself enjoys 
American pastimes, she remains 
equally fond of Hmong culture. “I 
really like all kinds of food,” she says. 
“And I like popular music and classi- 
cal music, but I have a few tapes of 
modern Hmong musicas well. I guess 
I like everything. I’m not biased to- 
ward one side or the other.” 





“The Hmong religion is 
animist... You have a little 
spirit, and when you get 
sick your spirit goes away. 
You have to encite the 


spirit to come back to 


your body usually by 


killing a chicken.” 


—ELIZABETH CHANG 





Chang spends her spare time read- 
ing, going for walks and just hanging 
out and talking with her suitemates, 
She says she doesn’t usually think 
about her ethnicity when she’s relat- 
ing to other people. And when she 
wenthome over Christmas break, she 
found that she had difficulty speak- 
ing Hmong, because she hadn’t spo- 
ken it all semester. 

But her Hmong heritage has hada 
great deal of influence on her views, 
While she enjoys living in the United 
States and plans to return to the West 
Coast to live, she feels the United 
States has not always treated the — 
Hmong fairly. 

“Politically, | don’t think I even 
know the tip of the iceberg,” she said. 
“Our people were just recently recog- 


nized [fortheircontributionsin Viet- 


nam], 20 years after the war.” 

She also hopes the Hmong will be- 
come more visible in the future. “I 
read in a magazine that a lot of an- 
thropology students are becomi 


’ 


really interested in our culture and: 
ae 


want to find out where our language 


came from,” she says. “I think that 
would make peoplemore aware ofus, — 


community.” 
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BY SARA BILLARD 
News-Letter Staff 


“We're tired ofbeing looked down 
upon as a secondary city to [Wash- 
ington] DC,” senior Hank Baker com- 
plained. 

But instead of just whining about 
the status of their hometown, Baker 
and other Hopkins students have de- 
cided to take action. Baker, along with 
senior John Polmeni, sophomore 
Darby Hickey and senior Kurt 
Braunholer, among others, recently 
spearheaded a campaign for the pro- 
motion of Baltimore pride under the 
name Fight United District Clones 
(FUDC). 

Baker resolutely feels that some 
reaction must be made “in the fact of 
the waves of elitism and snobbism 
from our neighbors down south.” 

With a full manifesto, stickers, t- 
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“I won't calm down! 


This is rock Vv roll.” 
—SENIOR KURT BRAUNHOLER 





shirts, patches and other parapher- 
nalia, the organization hopes to take 
real action. Some slogans include, 
“We may be illiterate, but at least our 
mayor's not a crackhead.” Specifi- 
cally, the group concerns itself with 
the field of Baltimore bands and mu- 
sicians. The reason behind this focus 
lies in the story of the organization’s 
formation. After attending one too 
many uneventful shows in Washing- 
ton, DC, the students decided that 
the atmosphere of DC shows did not 
suit them. 


“[At an Unwound show], one 
guy turned around and said, ‘Hey, 
Buddy, calm down.’ I won’t calm 
down! This is rock ‘n’ roll. It’s sup- 
posed to be exciting,” Braunholer 
emphasized. 

FUDC wants to see local bands 
draw big crowds who have the typical 
Baltimore enthusiasm. After putting 
together a show with the DC band, 
the Make-Up, at E-Level, and wit- 
nessing over 400 people swarm the 
campus bar to dance the entire night, 
Braunholer wondered, “Why aren’t 
there Baltimore bands who draw that 
kind of a crowd?” 

Last Friday, the group hosted a 
kickoff rally at some of the members’ 
Maryland Avenue house, unofficially 
known as the Rancho del Relaxo, 
which included the performances of 
Baltimore bands, such as the Fuses, 
Peristroika and Como Safeway. 

Some Hopkins students are not 
nearly as excited about a rivalry be- 
tween Baltimore and Washington, 
DC. One sophomore, who prefers to 
remain anonymous, appreciates the 
energy of Baltimore, but insists that 
the better shows remain in DC. “Bal- 
timore may be nice, but I’d rather go 
to shows in DC, because there are 
more cute boysin tight clothes there,” 
she maintained. 

Another sophomore, Blake 
Brunner, also does not feel that there 
is any need for a rivalry. “DC has the 
National Zoo,” he stated plainly. “I 
really like the National Zoo.” 

The recent developments in Balti- 
more, also, do not indicate any trend 
towards 
achieving /— 


this goal of | : 
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"PEOPLE OF BALTIMORE! 
A FORUM IS FOUNDED! 
OUR DESTINY IS BEFRIENDED! 


-WE ARE EMINENT! OUR TIME APPROACHES! > i 
stay tuned for new developments e 
i) 


THE F.U,D.C. COMMITTEE OF BLATANT AND 
INEVITABLE REVOLUTIONARY PRACTICES 


FUK THE COLUMBIAN DEVILS! 








FUDC distributes flyers, stickers, flyers, t-shirts, flyers, patches, flyers 


and more to promote their pro-Baltimore cause. 
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Local Baltimore underground punk band, Daybreak, plays to an active, 
dancing crowd. FUDC wants to see more of this kind of thing in the 


future. 


amore active underground Baltimore 
music scene. The Shuffle House, a 
venue on Howard Street which fea- 
tured local bands that the FUDC sup- 
ports, closed down last year due to 
complaints from surrounding resi- 
dents. 

‘Hopkins alumnus Phil Tang, one 
resident who unknowingly played a 
part in shutting down the Shuffle 

House, never realized the impor- 
tance of the venue atthe time, 
but insists that he would 
shut it down again 
even now that 
he knows about 
its past signifi- 
cance. 
“T never set out 
to shut down the 
‘Shuffle House,’ 
a.k.a. my garage,” 
Tang politely ex- 
plained, adding that the 
show-goers urinated on 
his house and had little 
respect for his property. 
As the drummer fortwo 
Baltimore bands, Skin and 
Mary Prankster, Tang can 
relate to FUDC’s wish not to 
be in the shadow of Washing- 
ton, DC. Even so, he does not 
feel that the bands that the 
FUDC supports have the talent 
to accomplish this goal. 

“T can relate to the plight of any 

aspiring local artist, but that doesn’t 


Dont let this recipe get your goat! 


Just get that goat into your kitchen and get ready for dinner 


oat: It’s not just for 
breakfast anymore. 
This week’s Eat This 
brings you a recipe 
that'll prove that goats 
aren't just good work animals— 
theyre also good eatin’. 
Allan got this recipe from his girl- 
friend, who, being Bengali, cooks a 
fair number of dishes that you 
wouldn’t expect to find at T.G.I. 
Friday’s. One of her favorites is this 
goat dish. 
This is the last recipe column for 
Allan and Sara, who pass on their big 
_ puffy white chef's hats to Rachel and 
Young, who will be in charge of Eat 
This next year. They already have 
some recipes lined up. Way to go, 
y all! They'll be helping out with this 
week’s recipe column. 
Also, they pretty much did the sec- 
“tion this week, so good work, y'all. 
Rachel, a native of Mississippi, 


applauds Allan’s frequent use of 


‘ “y all.” 

_ Young, from Seoul, Korea, wishes 
she could talk with Allan’s Southern 
’ drawl, which seems to thicken with 
each visit home. Linguistically, Allen 

is just much to be envied. 

_ However, Rachel is a little dis- 
-_turbed by this recipe. This is because 
_ Rachel hasa deep-seated fear of goats. 
_ When she was five-years old, she and 
her family tooka trip to the Memphis 


Zoo. The goats there were particu- 
larly unfriendly. One of the goats 
standing near her looked at her and 
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made a scary noise, and she cried. 
_ Since then, she cannoteat goat cheese, 
_ drink goat’s milk nor hang a goat 


head on her living room wall. 
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Young, on the other hand, loves 
goats. She is easily moved by their 


big, liquid eyes and has to look away 


from their forlorn gazes. It reminds 
_ herofadeerabouttobehit byacaron 






‘Facts: yt 
_ —The Behgali word for milk 
sounds like “dude”. Actually, it’s 


more of a “dood”. Speaking of 


SARABILLARD, 
YOUNGCHANG, 
ALLANMASSIE & 
RACHELSAMS 
Eat This! 


“dude,” you should really watch Bird- 
cage, with Robin Williams and 
Nathan Lane. The movie will truly 
inspire renewed definitions of your 
typical “dude.” 

—The Bengali word for onion 
sounds like “Bee-atch”! 

—The Bengali word for book 
sounds like 
“Bowie”, as in the 
knife or the star 
of Labryrinth. 

—Apu from 
the Simpsons is de- 
scribed in one epi- 
sode as “The Jolly 
Bengali,” but in 
another epi- 
sode he 
speaks Hindi 
with his 
mo m 
Hmmm. 
Om ainag 
would just 
like toadd here 
that she does 
not speak 





















Hindi with her mom, but Korean. 

—Apu has a Ph.D. in computer 
science. 

Iknow, you're eager to whip some 
up right now, but you don’t know 
where to get the goat, right? Don’t 
worry, youdon’thaveto butcher your 
own. Just go on down to IndoPak, the 
South Asian grocery store on 33rd 
street, next to Papa John’s. They'll 
hook you right up. 


Goat 


tumeric, 1/2 tsp or to taste 
cumin, 1 tsp or to taste 
coriander, | tsp or to taste 
chili powder, 1 tsp or to taste 
4 cloves chopped fresh garlic 
1 medium onion 

cloves to taste ‘ 
cardamom to taste 

2 bay leaves 
11-1/2-inch-long stick of 

cinnamon 

2 Ib. goat meat 

1 tbsp yogurt-“that re- 

ally makes it tender” 
salt to taste (op- 
tional) 
2 1/4 cup water 
Heat  veg- 
etable oilinaskil- 
let. Add carda- 
mom, cloves, 
cinnamon and bay 
leaves. 

Once _they’re 
brown, add onions 
_and garlic, and cover. 

Fry until onions are 
translucent. 
In a bowl, mix the rest of 
the spices with the yogurt and 
the goat meat and 1/4 cup water. 
Optional: Add salt to taste. 

Putall of that into the onions & oil. 
Sautee for fifteen minutes. 

_ Add2cupswater. 

Cover and let boil until meat is 
tender, about 1/2 an hour—add ad- 
ditional water if necessary. 

_ Serves6-8 hungry Bengalis, orany- 


body else. 


diminish the need for practice and 
the performance of quality music,” 
Tang said. “Oh, and as a footnote: 
Mary Prankster’s GD release party is 
May 21 at Fletchers.” 

Although Baker finds the clos- 
ing of the Shuffle House “a very 
bad, negative thing,” he cites other 
venues, such as the Small Intestine, 
as places that still exist for small, 
local bands. 

“We adamantly support all insti- 
tutions anything like the Shuffle 
House,” Baker emphasized. 

In the end, though, FUDC hopes 
to do more than simply support lo- 
cal Baltimore bands. They insist that 
they do not look down on bands or 
people from other cities, despite the 
potentially offensive name. Instead, 
they look forward to producing a 
“positive, creative force in Balti- 
more.” According to the members, 
FUDC solely involves pride in one’s 
city. 

“We plan on putting on some 
proud rallies for the Baltimore music 
scene,” Baker repeated, “and, indeed, 
Baltimore as a whole.” 


Hey Toto, you can leave your hat on 


ast year, on the last night of 

reading period, about a 

dozen men and women, all 

Hopkins students, as- 

sembledatasecrettimeand 
place. Their goal: To start a new tra- 
dition. 

The tradition? Running naked 
across the Hopkins campus. 

While not as noble, perhaps, as 
more venerable traditions such as 
commencement, streaking 
plays a role across cam- 
puses nationwide. Atthe 
University of Virginia, 
where tradition is as 
important as (and 
often inter- 
mingled with) 
beer, students have 
runnakedacross the 
longest quad for 
years. Princeton has a 
yearly event called the 
“nude Olympics,” wherein 
most of the sophomore class 
streaks the campus on the night 
of the first snowfall. Even the 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology is not immune— 
students I know there have been 
known to streak along hallway, 
stretching across several build- 
ings, known as the Infinite Cor- 
ridor. 

Hopkins hasn’t been 
without its share of 
streaking in the 
past. Twenty- 
five-odd 
years ago, 
when 
streaking 
was somewhat 
in vogue, a 
group of Hopkins students 
organized an event called the 
“Streak for Cancer.” Students gar- 
Re TREO ENR TL SOL 


It's easy to see why 
someone might feel 
concerned to see a 

large group of smiling — 
naked people running 
at them. | 





nered pledges of money to run bare 


across Homewood. The event raised 
several hundred dollars, which was to 
be donated to cancer research at the 



















BY YOUNG CHANG 
News-Letter Staff 


We have the privilege of walking 
by and wondering what it’s like to be 
cold—to be cold without shelter to 
run into, to be cold without warmth 
tolook forward to. We have the privi- 
lege of looking down or away as we 
pass the prostrate figures usually 
rolled in newspapers or a beat-up 
blanket. We see them, wonder, maybe 
give money, and then go home. But 
they stay, without a home, in the big 
outdoors of the arena that is without 
shelter, that is homeless. 

Buton April30, Alpha PhiOmega, 
the Hopkins chapter ofa national ser- 
vice fraternity, is going to do more 
than sit indoors and wonder. Ap- 
proximately 10 members, some of 
them pledge members and the rest 
full-fledged members, will spend the 
night outdoors on the upper quad in 
cardboard refrigerator boxes. They 
will stay at least eight hours, from 
11:00 p.m. to 7:00 a.m., through rain 
or sun, and attempt the homeless ex- 
perience. 

As part of project JHU BOXFAM, 
Alpha Phi Omega, Hands to the 
Homeless, OXFAM, and Habitat for 
Humanity will participate in this one- 
night event to raise funds for vari- 
ous Baltimore homeless organiza- 
tions. 

Throughout the past few weeks, 
each member obtained signatures 
from willing students on campus to 
sponsor the event for an average of 25 
cents an hour. Some donated 50 cents/ 
hour, some $1, but each individual 
contribution will amount to at least 
$2 when totaled at the end of eight 
hours. 

Pledge class member Seung Kim, 
a junior, says of the joint effort, “I 
think it’s great that we’re able to go 
around and ask people to contribute 
a little bit [to this cause].” 

Sophomore Shelley Fairweather, 
pledge educator of Alpha Phi Omega 
anticipates that the experience will be 
a valuable one. “I think it’s a really 
powerful statement,” she says, “It’s 
more active than just raising money 
or selling cookies. We’re going to go 
out and actively remind people of the 
homeless situation.” 

OXFAM, the primary director of 


Hopkins medical school. 

Ironically, the school refused the 
donation, apparently due to concern 
with the morality of the source. The 


ALLANMASSIE 


Winning Streak 


money went instead to another can- 
cer prevention group, not associated 
with the school, and less worried 
about the taint of nudity upon its 
cancer-fighting dollars. 
However, streaking 
failed to catch on at 


Hopkins 






















Wi ly 


the way it has 

at other schools. This is probably just 
as well, some would say. For onething, 
indecent exposure is illegal in some 
states, although most streakers run 
fast enough that the average passerby 
sees nothing buta flesh-colored blur, 
While college students are not, by 
and large, notorious for their respect 
for the law, an act of streaking is much 
more obvious than, say, an alcohol or 
substance-abuse violation, 

' Another point to consider is that 
many people would just as soon not 
lookat naked strangers or classmates, 
It’s easy to see why someone might 
feel concerned to see a large group of 
smiling naked people running at 
them. (For thisreason, streakers have 
traditionally performed their dirty 
deed under cover of night, making 


of 4 
3 
lreytos 
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the event, is a national organization 
that is “about more than just raising 

money and collecting food,” accord- 
ing to fraternity president, senior Lisa 
Rosenblatt. The organization pro- 
vides immediate attention for home- 
less citizens around the country, but 
holds the ultimate aim of long-term 
social structure reform and job train- 
ing for the unemployed. 

BOXFAM will not be Alpha Phj 

Omega’s first joint effort with 
OXFAM, though, as the fraternityhas 
always maintained communication 
with the organization. According to 
Rosenblatt, the two associations co- 
operated last year to make 1500 pea- 
nut butter and jelly sandwiches. Pro- 
ceeds were donated to Our Daily 
Bread, a homeless shelter which 
closes on weekends but distributes 
previously packed lunches to people 
that visit. “I think it’s a great orga- 
nization,” says Rosenblatt of 
OXFAM, “that’s why we’re support- 
ing them.” 

Other local projects sponsored by 
Alpha Phi Omega include the Week 
of Hunger, a nationally recognized 
event for which members collected 
food outside Eddie’s on St. Paul Street, 
and raising money for the Make a 
Wish Foundation. According to Kim, 
the group also visits the Ronald 
McDonald House, anon-profit orga- 
nization scattered throughout the 
country to provide shelter for fami- 
lies of children with cancer and other 
chronic diseases. 

The local Baltimore base of the 
Ronald McDonald House proves to 
be especially useful as Johns Hopkins 
Hospital is visited by patients fromall 
over the world. According to 
Fairweather, the center offers relief 
from the financial burden of having 
to live in a hotel for a month. Alpha 
Phi Omega visits the Ronald 
McDonald House to distribute cook- 
ies and serve its residents. 

With its most immediate project, 
BOXFAM, approaching in less thana 
week, fraternity pledge member Kim 
is excited and ready. “It won’t be the 
most comfortable or fun night of my 
life, I know that, but I think it’ll give 
me so much to think about,” he says, 
“because I guess I can’t even imagine 
what it’s like to be homeless unless I 


try it.” \ 





them less visible and also less likely to 
run into other people.) } 
Why, then, do people streak? Then 
again, why do college students doan 
of the dumb stuff they do? Perhaps 
for the thrill of breaking the rules. 
Perhaps for the fear of getting caught. 
Perhaps the Hopkins students who 
gathered during reading period last 
May merely needed to get their minds 
off finals, if only for a few short hours. 
For one reason or another, they 
decided streaking was for them. The 
students plotted a path across the 
Homewood campus, snaking around 
various campus buildings along the 
way. A Hopkins van would drop them 
off at the starting point. The van 
and all of their clothes—would wait 
at the end of the route, where they 
would drive off to safety. i 
Easy conversation turned to 
nervous laughter as the van neared 
the starting point. When the van 
pulled into its spot and the driver 
cut off the ignition, conversation 
stopped, Quickly they re- 
moved their clothes 
and sat in the near- 
pitch dark- 
ness, many curl- 
ing up or huggin 
their legs instinctivel 
totheirchests. | 
Once more, they out 
lined the route. Then some- 
one opened the door and the 
first streaker stumbled out. It was 
do or die. ; 
And they did, f 
Ten minutes or so later, as the 
naked young men and women 
: finished the route and piled 
¥ into the van, nervousness had 
turned into exuberance. 
Cheers and shouts filled the van, 
and the students seemed in no great 




























hurry to put their clothes back on. 
Afterwards, many laughed at them- 
at 


selves for having been so nervous 
the start. 














Morale was so high among the : 


young ne’er-do-wells that they 
pledged to do the same next year 


Many of the ringleaders have since 


graduated, and there’s no telling if | 
the others will get uethen to stre 
again, ; 
Running naked across campus 
quite a silly thing to do, andI can’t 
whether it’s a good idea or not 
tainly wouldn’t advocate it as a read 
ing-period study break. But mayb 
the stress of finals will inspire s0 
Hopkins students to 
gauntlet thrown dow 
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__ADVERTISEMENT __ 





MERLIN STILL WANTS YOU!! 


Missed Merlin’s television debut because you were too busy studying for finals? 
Don’t sweat. He’s better in cyberspace, anyway. Still plenty of time to return your 
electronic course evaluations 


You can link to Merlin at http://Awww.jhu.edu/Merlin. Just click-’On-line Course 
Evaluations for the Krieger School of Arts and Sciences” and follow the — 
instructions. 


Merlin will be taking calls from April 27th to May 15th. 
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Drood plays Theatre Hop | Vocal Chords on “Fire” 


BY KARI ROSENTHAL 
News-Letter Staff 


I usually hate interactive plays. I 
saw Shear Madness twice in Boston 
and both times my choice for the 
murderer was never the audience’s 
pick. Even on the ride in Disney 
World where you get to pick whether 
you end up in the ocean, in the desert 
or on the moon, my brother and sis- 
ter always conspired to choose the 
location opposite mine. 

So I did not have many great ex- 
pectations when I went to Theatre 
Hopkins’ own interactive play, The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood. The play is 
based on an unfinished manuscript 
by Charles Dickens, who was, in the 
words of one of Drood’s characters, 
“halfway through the best mystery 
novel of all time when he did the only 
uncharitable act of his career... he 
died.” So along came Rupert Holmes 
and took Mr. Dickens’ unfinished 
work and transformed it into the 
most natural medium... the musical 
comedy. Anda fine, enjoyable mu- 
sical comedy it is. 

The show is a play within a play, 
taking place at the fictitious Music 
Hall Royale in London around the 
turn of the century. The Theatre 
Hopkins actors play Music Hall 
Royale actors playing characters in 


The Mystery of Edwin Drood. Con- 


fused? Just wait. The show begins 
with a bunch of loud, 


shouting, 
cockney actors and actresses 
prompting the audience to partici- 
pate in the action and, upon hear- 
ing “The Mystery,” to chime in “of 
Edwin Droooooood.” Unfortu- 


nately, the audience during my 
show was alittle hard of hearing, so 
the actress shouting our instruc- 
tions took it upon herself to shout 
so loud that anyone on the Hopkins 
campus (including the medical 
school) would know what to do. 
And she stood right next to me. 

Once those actors had taken 
their places on the stage, the “real” 
action began. Dickens’ story goes 
like this: One Edwin Drood 
(Libby—yes, Libby Tomlinson- 
Gensler) is engaged to marry Rosa 
Bud (Vivian Fenstermaker), much 
to the chagrin of his opium-ad- 
dicted uncle, John Jasper (Shawn 
Doyle). Meanwhile, the Reverend 
Mr. Crisparkle (Jim Hart) is host- 
ing Helena and Neville Landless 
(Julie Herber and Billy Burke), two 
Ceylon natives with troubling pasts. 
Like any good mystery, there are 
lots of other questionable charac- 
ters, lots of suspicious actions, 
many motives and one very miss- 
ing title character. 

All of these actions occur in the 


extremely entertaining and musi- 
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Libby Tomlinson-Gensler and Jane E. Brown as Edwin Drood and Rosa 
Bud, respectively. 


cal first act. While the story of 
Edwin Drood is unfolding on the 
stage, the emcee of the show, sit- 
ting on stage left, helps out the au- 
dience by stopping the play’s ac- 
tion and making the actors repeat 
pertinent lines. The Theatre 
Hopkins actors slip in and out of 
their Drood characters and back 
into their Music Hall characters, 
creating an interesting and amus- 
ing dual storyline. 

In the second act, a mysterious 
inspector arrives to investigate 
Edwin Drood’s disappearance. Was 
it murder? Is Drood alive? Who is 
this private eye? What the heck is 
going on? 

Since Dickens was so unkind as 
to die before finishing his novel, 
these questions are left up to the 
audience, who must decide what 
happened, who did what and what 
should happen to all the other char- 
acters. Once the audience’s votes 
are tabulated, secretly, the action 
continues, with the rest of the play 
dictated solely by the crowd’s vote 
(which, I might add, finally corre- 
sponded with my own). 

Theatre Hopkins, usually asso- 
ciated with academic fare like 
Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf?and 
Saint Joan, has staged a surpris- 
ingly enjoyable and musically mas- 
terful show. While one must admit 
that Rupert Holmes is no Lerner 
and Lowe or Rogers and 
Hammerstein, in Drood Holmes 
has written extremely snappy, 
funny dialogue and some 
hummable tunes (maybe alittle too 
hummable... I left the theater sing- 
ing the last lines to the Act One 
closer “Off to the Races” over and 
over and over). The play-within-a- 
play concept, although not unique, 
is pulled off very well by the expert 
Theatre Hopkins thespians. 

There were, however, two prob- 
lems with the show. Not only did I 
feel that the lyrics of the songs were 
often unintelligible, but I overheard 
at least three people during inter- 
mission expressing the same com- 
plaint. The songs sung by women 
were especially difficult to under- 
stand. The second was the casting 
of a female to play Edwin Drood. I 
am not sure why the gender-bend- 
ing was written into the play, but I 
found Tomlinson-Gensler to be 
very distracting as the ill-fated 
Drood. Although she has a lovely 
voice, the voice was disconcerting 
when used to play a male character. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood is a 
lighthearted, entertaining show. If 
you are planning on spending the 
weekend studying for finals, try tak- 
ing a break at the Merrick Barn and 
seeing theatrical democracy in ac- 
tion. 





From Thriller to Peter Pan 


ichael Jackson is go- 
ing the way of Paul 
Simon, co-writing a 
musical with Larry 
Hart. The show will 
be called PanJam, and will be loosely 
based on Peter Pan. Hart will do most 
of the songwriting, but Jackson will 
do some as well. Hart and Jackson 
previously teamed up on Sisterella, 
which is a modern day retelling of 
Cinderella. For that show, however, 
Jackson merely provided the finances; 
Hart wrote and directed it. It’s playing 
in Australia, and is opening in the U. S 
early next year. PanJam is still in the 
planning stages, so no dates have been 
scheduled yet. Maybe this one will be 
even more successful than Simon’sand 
last as long as three whole months. 

’ While we’re on the subject of musi- 
cals, Andrew Lloyd Webber ishavinga 
sequel to The Phantom of the Opera 
made. Stupidas the ideais, itisinterest- 
ing to note that the writer he commis- 
sioned is Frederick Forsyth, who has 
written no musicals but an extensive 
list of bestselling spy novels. Everyone 
who’s ever heard the word “spy novel” 
outside of reference to Ian Fleming has 
probably heard of Day of the Jackal; 
well, that’s Forsyth’s. Apparently, since 
Webber’ srecent projectshave flopped, 
he is desperate to find something that 
can succeed, and since Phantom has 
been so successful, he decided that a 
sequel toa previous show seemed most 
likely to generate interest. I hope this 
one fails even more miserably than 
Simon’s Capeman. Sequelsare the devil 
incarnate. 

~ Celtic Music is, by the way, very 

cool. If you come across a CD called 
| Daag cacoorps out by 
Windham Hill Records, go ahead and 
_ buyit. It’sone of those harp things, but | 
Tapes peon luseittostudyto, 
a ate does wonders. Also, Mandy 
tinkin’s Mamaloshen idaeh fot 












LEEASHENDORF 
Bits & Pieces 


“Mother Tongue”) is good if you like 
Mandy or Yiddish music (or both). It’s 
got some cute stuff, like “Take Me Out 
to the Ballgame,” “The Hokey Pokey,” 
and others in Yiddish. 

Linda McCartney’s death wasavery 
sad event. However, it seems a little 
pathetic to be left arguing about where 
her death took place. Yet that’s what 
the authorities are debating. Her fam- 
ily originally said she died ina hospital 
in Santa Barbara, but the sheriff's de- 
partment couldn’t find a death certifi- 
cate, Then, last week, the family said 
that she died in a private family place. 
News stations in Tucson, Arizona, are 
saying that she died at the family’s 
Tucson ranch. This seems a little ri- 
diculous. 

I’ve finally been backed up on the 
whole Jerry Springer thing. I refuse to 
watch it because it is so obviously 
fake, but would anyone listen to me? 
Noooo0, everyone insists on extol- 
ling the virtues of The Jerry “I Could 
Be in Pro Wrestling” Springer Show. 
So now, sixteen (count ‘em, sixteen) 


former guests on the showhave come 


forward to news mag Extra saying 
that the whole thing is staged. It seems 
that the producers have even gone so 
far as to give stage directions, and to 


give the guests a minimum number ~ 


of fights to start. It seems obvious to 


me; are we expected to believe that — 


Jerry just happens to pick the “excit- 
ing” guests for every show while 
Montell gets stuck with the “boring” 
ones? Not bloody likely. 

Arnelle Simpson, O.J,’s daughter 
from his first marriage, decided it 
would bea good idea to crash her car 


into an apartment building last Fri- 
day. Well, it wasn’t entirely her idea; 


4 


4 


hada fash pein pal this past 
week, n Grady 
_ That’s all she (w , he) wrote, . 





the alcohol did a little talking too. 
She ran over a traffic sign, plowed 
into the side of the building, and was 
taken to the hospital. She suffered 
minor injuries, and was listed in 
stable condition. Simpson was placed 
under arrest for driving under the 
influence at the site of the accident. 

Madonna gota black eye this week. 
No, not from the father of her baby. 
Herinjury wasgiventoherby Lourdes. 
Yes, that’s right, her baby beat her up. 
Madonna was bouncing Lourdes on 
her lap when the baby’s head suddenly 
decided to collide with Madonna’seye, 
leaving a black and blue bruise. 

Everyone over theage of 25 whines 
about how their mothers threw away 
their baseball cards. Well, Charlie 
Sheen doesn’t have that complaint; 
he’s left to gripe about the thief who 
stole his personal collection from its 
display at the All-Star Cafe in Times 
Square last Wednesday. The cards 
were valued at $170,000. 

Oh boy, oh boy, oh boy! Yes, that’s 
right, for the first time in 13 years (wow, 
it’s been a long time), you can catch 
Boy George and the Culture Club on 
tour this summer. The band is reunit- 
ing for a nationwide tour that is slated 
to begin in Atlanta on July 23. Well, at 


least we won’t risk having to listen to 


Joan Osborne there. 

There’s some bad news and some 
good news, We'll go with the bad 
news first: Neil Simon, the ageless 
wonder, has filed for divorce from 
his third wife, Diane, for the second 


time (you understand that?). Now 
_ for the good news: Spenser: For Hire 


star Robert Urich, who will be star- 
ring in the new Love Boat incarna- 
tion by Aaron Spelling, Love Boat: 


_ The Next Wave, and his wife Heather 


Folks, pais Aione je: e: 


‘ ok rd qe er ; 
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BY LEE ASHENDORF 
News-Letter Staff 


OK, pop quiz, hotshot: What 
Hopkins a cappella group has, in the 
two and a half years since they were 
founded, risen to the ranks of the 
best of Hopkins a cappella? No, not 
the Red Hot & Blue; I’m talking about 
the Vocal Chords. 

Yes, the group which 2 years ago 
was only knownas “those people who 
sang Christmas carols around cam- 
pus” has made it to the upper tier of 
Hopkins a cappella. When did this 
happen? 

Their first “hit” in the Hopkins 
community was probably “Crash” by 
The Primitives, with Aliza Katzas the 
soloist. The Vocal Chords’ repertoire 
for quite a while was highlighted by 
older songs, such as “Fire” by the 
Pointer Sisters and “December 1963” 
by Frankie Valli and the Four Sea- 
sons. Others that were often per- 
formed included “Is She Really Go- 
ing Out With Him” by Joe Jackson 
and “Second Hand News” by 
Fleetwood Mac. The group has since 
moved on to music which is more 
current and popular. Their repertoire 
now consists largely of pop songs 
which are all over the radio, such as 
“Torn” by Natalie Imbruglia and 
“Truly Madly Deeply” by Savage 
Garden. 

Now, the group consists of sopra- 
nos Robin Cohen and Charlotte 
Millard; altos Aliza Katz and Annie 
Wartanian; tenors Joe Yoonand Dan 
Bui; baritones Eric Huang, Wade 
Johannessen, and Greg Stevens; and 
basses Dan Yochelson and Jason 
Hunter. 

The Vocal Chords’ first truly en- 
tered the Hopkins a cappella com- 
munity when the Mental Notes in- 
vited them to perform in their 1996 
Spring Concert at the Bloomberg 
Auditorium. Many performances 
and two years later, the group is in 
full swing. This semester, the group 
competed in the National Champi- 
onship of Collegiate A Cappella 
(NCCA) quarterfinal competition at 
UVA, and then hosted both the 
NCCA’s semifinal competition at 
Shriver Hall and Spring Thing, an 
annual weekend gathering for colle- 
giate a cappella groups, in the same 
weekend. They also perform fre- 
quently at the Catonsville Senior Cen- 
ter and at Bibelot bookstores. 

The group also appeared just last 
Sunday morning on Mix 106.5 FM on 
the JoJo and Kenny show. They were 


Hopkins needs less talk, more rock 


t’s the end of the school year, 

andyes, unfortunately, my col- 

umn willbe in hiatus until next 

September when all of thenew, 

bright faced idealistic freshmen 
enter our hallowed halls of learning, 
only to be corrupted by alcohol and 
academia. No, I don’t believe that I 
am using hyperbole when I express 
my views of higher education, but I 
believe that life’s diversions are too 
sparsely taken advantage of on 
Homewood campus. These amuse- 
ments could include drinking socially 
(as opposed to guzzling a sixer), tak- 
ing in an art display at the Walters or 
God forbid, GOING TO A CON- 
CERT! 

hope that the forcefulness of my 
words are not being taking too criti- 
cally by the six Hopkins students who 
do frequently attend concerts, but I 
would like to make an example of the 
terrible concert life that we have on 
campus so that our lab rats and 
wannabe politicians can be intro- 
duced to a very enjoyable form of 
entertainment. 

First of all, let me comment on 
the few concerts that have blessed 
our campus over the past year. First 
of all, Keith Obstein and the HOP 
brought us Adam Sandler, a sell- 
out show that knocked the beakers 
out of our hands for a few days. 
After along void, WHSR tried their 
hand at concerts, but the station 
promoter’s skewed tastes in music 
left our campus with a handful of 
punk concerts that our student 
body’s conservative taste in music 
could not handle. Finally, we had 
De La Soul and Letters to Cleo, 
which both drew record crowds to 
Shriver Hall (around 100 for the 
former, 150 for the latter). 

On top of the dismal attendance 
of our concerts, I have personally 
never seen another Hopkins student 
at a concert in Baltimore, be it at the 
8X10, Fletcher’s, Ottobar, Bohager’s 


or Brass Monkey. I know some stu-_ 
dents get off campus at times, but I~ 
before never realized how few stu-— 

dents take advantage of these on ; 


_ willhold, at max, around 1500 people. 





PHOTO BY HARVEY COHEN AND MARK NESKY 
This was last year’s Vocal Chords look from their CD. We all know them 
this year. Who knows what they'll have in store for us next year? 


JoJo and Kenny’s gift to Bob Turk, the 
weatherman who’s been with the sta- 
tion for 25 years. To commemorate 
the occasion, before singing “Semi- 
Charmed Life” and “These are the 
Days,” they modified their rendition 
of “I Need You” especially for Bob 
(called, cleverly enough, “I Need Bob”). 
Then that night, they hosted UMD 
College Park’s PandemoniUM at the 
“Shagadelic Shindig” at Shriver Hall, 
where the Vocal Chords debuted sev- 
eralnewsongs, including “Truly Madly 
Deeply” and the Beach Boys’ 
“Kokomo.” 

The Vocal Chords made their first 
two CD’s, both private, at Peabody 
studio, then went to MER Produc- 
tions last summer and recorded Feels 
Like a Moan, their latest CD, whichis 
getting radio play ona cappella radio 
stations across the country. 

One might expect that after be- 
coming consistent so quickly, the 
Vocal Chords might experience some 
tension. So why is it that the group 
seems like it has such great chemis- 
try when they’re on stage? As busi- 
ness manager Yochelson said, “Dur- 
ing performances, we like to have 
fun. When we’re having fun, we’re 
fun to watch.” Makes sense to me. 

One of the most popular aspects 
of the Vocal Chords’ music is their 
harmony. Yochelson agreed, “One 


SGT yD 

Music R Us 
clubs in Fells Point and Federal Hill. 
Why are Hopkins students so apa- 
thetic about music? Is the time com- 
mitment to see a band on a Friday 
night too much for the embattled 
Orgo student studying for next week’s 
test? Is music too much of a fine art 
for a pure scientist to handle? 

I believe that the solution to our 
concert dilemma is two-fold. First of 
all, I believe that if bands that don’t 
suck were brought to campus, more 
students would attend live concerts. 
On top of this, students need to be 
convinced that a three-hour long 
concert in the dry Shriver Hall is as 





Is the time commitment 
to see a band ona Friday 
night too much for the 
embattled Orgo student 
studying for next week’s 
test? Is music too much of 
a fine art for a pure 


scientist to handle? 





fun as three hours of drinking at P]’s. 
Of course, we always have E-Level to 
host concerts, but the bigger name 
bands will always default to Shriver 
for their performances because of 
space concerns. This point leads me 
to what I believe is the major prob- 
lem with our campus: Shriver Hall 


Thus, if tickets sell for $10, our cam- 
pus is limited to concerts by bands 
that charge less sng Spam a ae 


formance. — 


of the things I liked about Lonesome 
Road [whichis on Feels Like a Moan] 
was that there was really nice har- 
mony. Certain a cappella groups 
don’t have harmony.” But the Vocal 
Chords certainly do. 

Most arrangements are done 
within the group, though the Vocal 
Chords certainly welcome outside 
arrangements. Cohenand Miller, the 
co-music directors, do many of the 
arrangements. The group hasstarted 
to arrange songs en masse, asabunch 
of them meet and work out an ar- 
rangement together. This is how 
“Truly Madly Deeply” was arranged, 


‘ anditseemsto have worked out well. 


Even as youread this, the group is 
working out arrangements of “We | 
Built This City” by Starship (which © 
they’d better do well, because it’s my | 
favorite 80s song) and “Wolfman’s 
Brother” by Phish (which they’dalso 
better do well, because I’m listening | 
to it right now). If the Vocal Chords + 
can keep working the way they have + 
been, these songs are sure to sound " 
great. Tune in at next fall’s Orienta- ! 


tion Concert; maybe we'll find out, 


then. 

Feels Like a Moan is available at 
Vocal Chords concerts or through 
the mail. For information, see the *- 
Vocal Chords web page at ; 
http://www.jhu.edu/~vchords. 


* 
* 





Seche 


Now you might ask, why can’t we* 
geta big name band for $15,000? The* 
reason is that there is no guarantee» 
that Shriver will be sold out fora con=» 
cert. At tops, I would expect around | 
750 people to show up for a Friday’ 
night concert, yielding $7500 for the” 
band, part of which goes for airfare, 
lodging, meals and other supplies. | 
And finally stated, there are few- 
bands our school could get for. 
around $6000 with enough univer- 
sal popularity that would allow 
some student group to feasibly sell: 
750 ten-dollar tickets. ts 
So is there a solution to our prob=" 
lem? I believe that there is: be a tres. 
mendous salesman and promoter.” 
First of all, someone needs to step up; 
on campus, and sell the hell out of us, » 
He needs to be able to sell Shriver. 
Hall to each and every promotion: 
agency, so that they will only send 


their biggest acts to the Johns Hopkins 
campus. When the day comes that 


every month will yield a sold-out con. 
cert at Shriver, I will be a happy man. - 
And the joke of the whole situation is 
that THIS goal is possible with some — 


hard work, luck, and a piqued inter- - 


est by Hopkins students in peg cc 
music. 

How can interest be increased i in 
live music if every concert that comes | 
to Hopkins is by a non-mainstream — 


band that few people wantto see? The . 
key is in the hands of the administra~ ; 
tion—money. ei 


If the school would pickup the 


tab for a few big-name acts to play : : 


on campus, and if these events bee 
came sold-out, then it would be logi: 


cal to assume that subsequent cones a 


certs would be guaranteed the 
$15,000 in door revenue received a at 
a sold-out concert. And in this fas 
ion, the ball would be rolling 


bring vibrant musical life to. 


Hopkins. , 
I was just elected one of the A 
Saree for next year. Hopeful 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 





continued from BI 
Galaxie 500 
Galaxie 500 
Rough Trade 


GAI ANI 





Never confuse 
Galaxie 500 
with goth sim- 
ply because they can take what is al- 
ready morose and bring it down a 
Jevel. On this self-titled EP, they cover 
JoyDivision/NewOrder’s Cer: 
emony witha mellow delivery thatis 
simply beautiful. The four tracks on 
this EP demonstrate the “cool” deliy- 
ery that is Galaxie 500. 


Future Bible 


F nrervu Heroes 
z OOO Memories of Love 
’ “Oo OO Slow River Records 
s cya O O : ; 
Sb eppyb ion 
. Oe Merritt has 


proven his 

. great musical talent with more thana 
few bands, including The Magnetic 
Fields and The Sixths. With Memo- 
ries of Love, Merritt creates some of 
his most memorable pop creations. 
“Blond Adonis,” “But You’re So 
Beautiful” and “Memories of Love” 
stand outas real gems, but every song 
on this album strikes a nerve because 
of the adorable and poignant lyrics. 
With dozens upon dozens of songs to 
his name, it is difficult to know where 
to start buying the music of Merritt. 


Memories of Love is definitely the 
place to begin. 


Koster; Kostars 
Klassics with a K 
3 A Grand Royal 
ba / El Oy Ws 
Kiasstcs wie Jackson’s two 


- leading ladies, 
Vivian Trimble and Jill Cunniff, 
broke away from their bandmates for 
one album in January 1995 as the 
Kostars. Klassics with a K is a collec- 
tion of smooth, acoustic songs that 
simplify, simplify, simplify. “Red 
Umbrella” is a gem. The lyrics are 
pure perfection: “Through the win- 
dow I hear the rain/It reminds me of 
you/The sounds of the drops/Caress 
me as sweetly as you.” “Don’t Know 
Why” is also one of those songs that 
makes you believe in the simplistic 
beauty of pop and rock music. 


Lloyd Cole 
and the 
Commo- 
tions 
Mainstream 
EMI 





In the midst 
of the late 80s, marked entirely by 
Morrissey and The Smiths, Lloyd 
Cole has gotten lost among the 
shuffle. He and his band, The Com- 





motions, produced a wonderful al- 
bum called Mainstream: strong vo- 
cals and complimentary music that 
never cries misery or despair-only 
music. 


My Bloody 
Valentine 
Loveless 

Sire Records 


“Only Shal- 
low” is the 
first track on 
the album. It combines harsh guitars 
with screeching, banshee-like vocals 
and pulsating percussions. It ends 
with the sound of underwater whales. 
Beautiful. 


my bloody valentine 


Momus 
Tender Pervert 
Creation Records 


Momus has 
produced 
over thirteen 
albums. But 
Tender Pervert, his third from 1987, 
is still his best. The most lasting hits 
include “The Homosexual” and “The 
Complete History of Sexual Jealousy 
(Part 17-24).” Momus hasa degree in 
English literature but still manages to 
sound down-to-earth, like the other 
great artists of the past ten years who 
have been unfortunately forgotten. 





“Thank you for being a friend.” 


NOW FEATURING SEATTLES BEST COFFEE 


Images Cafe 


3120 St. Paul 


Cards and Gifts 
Desserts and Treats 


Espresso and Books 


Congratulations to the class of 1998. 
To everyone, have a good summer. 
Well see you again soon in the fall. 








BY KARI ROSENTHAL 
News-Letter Staff 


The belief that nobody at 
Hopkins does anything but study 
proved false last Thursday night, at 
least for the 23 ambitious students 
who performed in Hopkins’ four- 
teenth annual Musical Showcase. 
Sponsored by the Office of Resi- 
dential Life, the talent show fea- 
tured a variety of acts from the 
staple a cappella, to a guitar-vio- 
lin-vocal trio, to a southern 
rockabilly band. 

Although the show began twenty 
minutes late and with microphone 
difficulties, some quick audio ac- 
tion by the Towson University 
Technical Services finally allowed 
Patrice Mason of the Residential 
Life Office to present the two hosts 
of the event, senior Residential Ad- 
visor Courtney Burnette and jun- 
ior R.A. Joshua Dishon. Burnette 
and Dishon greeted the crowd of 
about one hundred and introduced 
the four judges: Jon Goldman of 
Hillel of Greater Baltimore, Craig 
Hankin of Homewood Art Work- 
shops, Dorado Kinney of the Of- 
fice of the Dean of Students and 
Greek Life, and Havely Taylor of 
the Office of Multicultural Student 
Affairs. 

The first act was Groove Killer, 
composed of juniors Sid 
Mukherjee, Matt Shomphe and 
Chris Sullivan, playing an untitled 
original song. Mukherjee and 
Shomphe played acoustic guitars 
while Sullivan sang the haunting 
song. 

Following Groove Killer was The 
Mean Reds, a three person band 
including freshmen  Sruti 
Nadimpalli on violin and Chris- 
tina Moreno on vocals, and sopho- 
more Wilson Orvis on acoustic 
guitar. Amid cries of “Go Building 
B,” the trio performed a impres- 
sive cover of Rod Stewart’s “The 
First Cut is the Deepest.” 

The next act was Neeru and Her 
Magic Flute. Niharika Bansal, ac- 
companied by pianist Marian Lee, 
played a gorgeous version of “Hun- 
garian Fantasie Pastorale” by Dop- 
pler. 


After an unsuccessful attempt at 
giving away a door prize from Bor- 
ders Books and Music, hosts Burnette 
and Dishon introduced Solace, com- 
posed of freshmen Lekho Rao on 
vocals and Dmitry Ruban on guitar. 
Their version of Sarah McLachlan’s 
“Building a Mystery” was amazing, 
and Rao’s voice echoed through 
Shriver Hall. 

Finishing the first act was Tom 
Mullaney, performing as New Egypt 
Project. Singing his original compo- 
sition, “Chicago,” Mullaney accom- 
panied himself on the guitar. 
Mullaney introduced his song as a 
retrospective, as if one had projected 
oneselfinto the future and was “older 
and looking back on things that 
haven’t happened yet.” 

The intermission music was pro- 
vided by Wheat Penny, seniors Steve 
Kelly and Aaron Pannone, playing, 
among other songs, “Paint it Black” 
by the Rolling Stones. The intermis- 
sion brownies and beverages were 
provided by Res Life. 

Starting off the second act was Like 
Nobody’s Business, performing an 
original swing/blues composition. 
Freshman Gabe Hammond played 
bass, while sophomore Owen 
Johnson provided electric guitar. 
Johnson introduced the song an- 
nouncing, “Thisisa little ditty I came 
up with while sitting on my toilet a 
few nights ago.” 

Next was Guitar Dan and Blue 
Willy and Joey Legs, with junior 
Dan Schoenblum on guitar, junior 
Will Kirk on harmonica, guitar and 
vocals, and freshman Joe Johnson 
on bass and vocals. The group 
played two southern rock songs, 
“Juke” by Little Walter and “Stormy 
Monday” by T-Bone Walker. The 
latter was a crowd favorite, and 
started with Johnson playing his 
bass behind his neck and above his 
head. 

Junior Jenesta Matthews followed 
“Stormy Monday” with ana cappella 
version of “Gloomy Sunday.” 
Matthews described her piece as “a 
remake of Sarah McLachlan’sremake 
of a Billie Holliday song.” 

In his second appearance in a 
Musical Showcase, senior Andrew 
Malone played the piano and sang 


Best forgotten cheeky records | Hopkins talent shows its stuff 


a variation of George Gershwin’s 
“Summertime.” Malone’s rendi- 
tion of the tune was excellent and 
his piano was extremely impres- 
sive as well. 

The final act was Obscured, com- 
posed ofjuniors EdO’Malley, Patrick 
Boylan and senior Barry Mize. Play- 
ing “Starla” by Smashing Pumpkin 
Billy Corgan, Obscured rocked 
Shriver with pounding bass, drums 
and electric guitar. 

While the judges tabulated the 
scores, The Mean Reds performed 
the original composition “Reality 
Flush.” Joined by Will Kirk on the 
harmonica, the song was an amazing 
rock-esque song. In addition to sing- 
ing lead vocals, Moreno played the 
bongo drum. Following The Mean 
Reds was an impromptu version of 
“MmmBop,” with Res Life’s Jim Kim 
on drums and Josh Dishon on lead 
vocals. 

Luckily, the judges returned be- 
fore Kim and Dishon could per- 
form an encore. Burnette and 
Dishon announced the results as 
the robed judges each took an in- 
strument and softly played strains 
of Van Morrison’s “Moondance.” 
In third place was Solace, winning 
a $25 gift certificate to An Die 
Musik. In second place was Groove 
Killer, with a $50 gift certificate to 
Sound Garden. The winners of the 
fourteenth annual Musical Show- 
case was Guitar Dan and Blue Willy 
and Joey Legs, winning a $100 gift 
certificate to Borders Books and 
Music. 

First place winner Will Kirk said, 
“This was the third time Dan and I 
have played the [Musical Showcase], 
and I really think that things came 
together having Joe up there with us. 
Everything just seemed to go together 
nice and smooth.” 

When asked about their second 
place finish, Matt Shomphe and Sid 
Mukherjee were humble. “We signed 
up on a whim on Wednesday and 
wrote the music on Thursday,” said 
Mukherjee. “Matt wrote the music 
in 2 minutes and Chris wrote the 
lyrics in 5.” Shomphe was modest 
about his group’s strong showing. “I 
think we won because the judges have 
no taste.” 


Scheduletootight? 


Relieve the stress. 


Take courses this summer at Homewood 


Possible stress relievers: 


Introduction to Physiology 


Biochemistry Lab 
Cell Biology 


Introductory Organic Chemistry 
Intermediate Organic Chemistry 
Introductory Organic Chemistry Lab 


General Physics 
Calculus II 
Linear Algebra 


Differential Equations with Applications 


Circuits 


Signals and Systems 


Arts and Sciences Summer Session 


Term I June 1 - July 3 


Term II July 6 - August 7 


For complete course listings of Arts and Sciences courses, 
visit the Web Site <www.jhu.edu/ ~ sumprog > stad 
or stop by the Office of Summer Programs, 230 Mergenthaler Hall 


410-516-4548 
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Thursday, April 30 


ON CAMPUS 





The Dunbar Baldwin Hughes The- 
atre Company presents For Colored 
Girls by Ntozake Shange at 7 p.m. in 
Arellano Theater. Admission is $3. 
Call 410-516-8028 for more informa- 
tion. 


The Students of Habitat for Human- 
ity and Hands to the Homeless 
would like your support in attending 
or supporting their efforts in 
BOXFAM, a hunger and 
homelessness awareness event, begin- 
ning at 9 p.m. (This is the resched- 
uled event from last week.) Students 
will sleep out on the Gilman Quad in 
cardboard boxes to raise awareness 
and funds for hunger and 
homelessness. The sleep out will be 
preceded by a candlelight vigil spon- 
sored by Handstothe Homeless, three 
inspirational speakers from the com- 
munity (one from Habitat for Hu- 
manity, one from the Maryland Food 
Committee, and a homeless person), 
and a skit will be presented by 
OXFAM. Volunteers who sleep out 
are seeking donations from members 
of the Hopkins community. Make 
your check payable to the Johns 
Hopkins University and mail it to: 
Patrice Mason, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Residential Life, Room#1202/ 
AMR 2, 3400 North Charles Street, 
Baltimore, MD 21218. Contact Bijit 
Kundu, president of JHU Chapter of 
Habitat for Humanity, at 410-235- 
3243 or via e-mail at 
bijkundu@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu for 
more information. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Baltimore Symphony Orches- 
tra presents Porgy and Bess at 8 p.m. 
the Joseph Meyerhoff Symphony 
Hall. Call 410-783-8000 for tickets. 
Visit the BSO website at http:// 
www.baltimoresymphony.org for 
more information. 


Bohager’s in Fells Point hosts Ging- 
ham Shmuz. Tickets are available at 
all Ticketmaster locations. Call 410- 
481-SEAT to charge tickets. Call 410- 
563-7220 for more information. 


Eight by Ten in Federal Hill hosts 
Belizbaha. Tickets are available at 
Eight by Ten, through Ticket Master, 
or by phone charge by calling 410- 
481-SEAT. Call 410-625-2000 for 
more information. 


Fletcher’s in Fells Point presents The 
Getaway People “She Gave Me 
Love.” Doors open at 9 p.m. This 
show is free. Call 410-880-8124 for 
more information. 


The Rec Room in Towson hosts The 
Kelly Bell Band. Call 410-337-7178 
for more information. 





Friday, May 1 


ON CAMPUS 


Mayor Kurt L. Schmoke will visit 
campus from 10:00a.m. to 11:00a.m. 
inthe AMRI Multipurpose Room for 
an informal forum titled “Reflections 
on US/Cuba Relations.” Students, 
staff and faculty are invited to share 
their views on Cuba with the Mayor 
who recently returned from a visit to 
Cuba. For more information, call Eva 
Gonzales at 410-516-5558. 


Brown University historian Charles 
E. Neu will speak on “The Vietnam 
War and the End of American 
Exceptionalism” at 10 a.m. in 
Shriver’s Clipper Room as part of the 
Albert Shaw Lecture series. This year’s 
series focus is “The Legacies of the 
Vietnam War.” Admission is free and 
open to the public. 


Vassar College Professor Robert K. 
Brigham will speak on “Revolution- 
ary Heroism and Politics in Post- 
war Vietnam” at 11 a.m. in Shriver’s 
Clipper Room as part of the Albert 
Shaw Lecture Series. Admission is free 
and open to the public. 


Have some fun and learn the tricks to 
relaxation and stress relief at the Re- 
laxation Fair from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
in the Glass Pavilion. Call 410-516- 
8278 for more information. 


UVA Professor Brian Balogh will 
discuss “Can Metaphors Become 
Quagmires? The Domestic Legacy 
of the Vietnam War” at 2 p.m. in 
Shriver’s Clipper Roomas part of the 
Albert Shaw Lecture Series. Admis- 
sion is free and open to the public. 


University of Kentucky military his- 
torian George C. Herring will speak 
on“TheImpact ofthe Vietnam War 
on the US Military” at 4 p.m. in 
Shriver’s Clipper Room as part of the 
Albert Shaw Lecture Series. Admis- 
sion is free and open to the public. 


The Humanities Center welcomes 


a ee ; Ps re a 
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Margaret Gilbert from the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut as she gives a lec- 
ture entitled “Collective Remorse” 
from 4 to 6 p.m. in the Boas Room 
(Gilman 348). Contact Olivia 
Ciambruschiniat 410-516-7524 orvia 
e-mail at livvy@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu 
for more information. 


Robert S. McNamara, the Vietnam- 
era U.S. secretary of defense, will be 
the featured speaker for the Albert 
Shaw Lectures at 5 p.m. in Shriver 
Hall Auditorium. McNamara will dis- 
cuss “Reflections on War in the 21st 
Century.” Admissionis free and open 
to the public. 


Agape Campus Ministry holds its 
weekly large group meeting at 7:30 
p-m. in Shaffer 100. 


Intervarsity Campus Ministry holds 
its weekly large group meeting at 
7:30 p.m. in the Garrett Room of the 
MSE Library. 


OFF CAMPUS 
Hear Chamber Music beginning at 


6:30 p.m. in Peabody’s Arthur 
Friedham Music Library. Admission 


THROUGH 
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CALENDA 





April 30 to May 7 


concert begins at 8:00 p.m. in Shriver 
Concert Hall. A pre-concert lecture 
featuring HSO Music Director Jay 
Gaylin will take place at 7:00 p.m. also 
in Shriver Hall. Tickets are $7 for 
General Admission and $6 for Senior 
Citizens and Students. JHU students 
may attend for free with a student 
I.D. Free parking is available. For 
information call 410-516-6542 or e- 
mail hso@jhu.edu. 


Agape Campus Ministry holds its 
annual Talent Show at 7:30 p.m. in 
Mudd Hall Auditorium. 


OFF CAMPUS 
Join the Charles Village Commu- 


nity Spring Cleanup beginning at 
8:30 a.m. Meet at Safeway or Eddie’s 


a.m. Sign up on the bulletin board in 
the K (basement of AMR I). Contact 
Stacey at 410-516-5787 for more in- 
formation. 


OFFCAMPUS 


Participate in the First Annual “Reach 
Out and Run” for The Wellness 
Community, a race in support of 
people touched by cancer. Meet at 8 
a.m. in the Towson Town Center. Call 
410-832-2719 for more information. 


Get a better look at Better Waverly 
witha walking tour ofhistorichomes 
and an open house. This free tour 
starts at 1 p.m. at the corner of 33rd 
and Ellerslie. Call 410-889-7927 for 
more information. 


Spothght: — 
Final Exam Schedule 


EISENHOWER ’LIBRARY OPEN 24 HOURS A DAY 
8:00 A.M., MONDAY, MAY 4 


MIDNIGHT, THURSDAY, MAY 14 


This semester, as during the fall semester, the 
Eisenhower Library will continue to experiment with 
making the Quad and Main Levels of the MSEL avail- 
able on a 24-hour basis during reading period and 
exams. In addition, during this period, ALL FLOORS. 
of the library will remain open until 2:00 a.m. Sunday- 
Thursday and until midnight Friday and Saturday, as 
will Circulation and Reserves. The library will review 


the data on the use of the building during these fall and _ 


spring periods of 24-hour access before determining 


whether to offer this service next year. 


is free. Contact the Peabody Box Of- 
fice at 410-659-8124 or more infor- 
mation. 


The Peabody Renaissance Ensemble 
presents “Song of Songs: Jewish Mu- 
sic and Influence,” at 8 p.m. in 
Peabody’s Friedberg Concert Hall. 
The ensemble is composed of a 12- 
member four-part choir, a recorder 
consort, Renaissance violin, viola da 
gamba, lute, early guitar, cittern, 
theorbo and percussion (with a guest 
on doumbee). The program includes 
the music of Salamone Rossi, a court 
musician in Mantua, an anonymous 
ballad setting of the story of Jonah 
and the whale, dances and fantasias 
by Jewish composers active in the 
English court and much more. Ad- 
mission is free. Contact the Peabody 
Box Office at 410-659-8124 for more 
information. 


The Baltimore Symphony Orches- 
tra presents Porgy and Bess at 8 p.m. 
the Joseph Meyerhoff Symphony 
Hall. Call 410-783-8000 for tickets. 
Visit the BSO website at http:// 
www.baltimoresymphony.org for 
more information. 


Eight by Ten in Federal Hill hosts 
Jahworks with Baabaseth as part ofa 
CD Release Party. Tickets are avail- 
able at Eight by Ten, through Ticket 
Master, or by phone charge by calling 
410-481-SEAT. The cover charge in- 
cludes a CD. Call 410-625-2000 for 
more information. 


Fletcher’s in Fells Point hosts The 
Bakertown Group, Sixty Watt Sha- 
man, Quintaine Americana, and 
Meatjack. Doors open at 9 p.m. Call 
410-880-8124 for more information. 


The Rec Room in Towson hosts Merl 
Saunders and the Rainforest Band 
with Foxtrot Zulu. Call 410-337-7178 
for more information. 





Saturday, May 2 





ONCAMPUS 


Hopkins Symphony to Present Final 
Concert of 97-98 Season: The 
Hopkins Symphony Orchestra 
(HSO) will end its 1997-1998 concert 
season on Saturday, May 2 with a 
program titled “The Big Questions,” 
including the “Overture to Don 
Giovanni” by W.A. Mozart, “Death 
and Transfiguration” by R. Strauss, 
and Suites 1 &2 from “The Three-Cor- 
nered Hat” by Manuel de Falla. The 


ee hee 


Market. Many blocks are planning to 
meet for pre-cleanup refreshments 
right on their own blocks. Bring your 
gloves, but they will provide brooms, 
bags and shovels. Contact Mike 
Bardoff at 410-235-0013 for more in- 
formation. 


Everyone is welcome in a day of vol- 
unteering to help those in need— 
paint classrooms, clean up the Jones 
Falls Watershed, rehab a house or 
volunteer at a flea market—from 9 
a.m. to 2 p.m. as part of the 
Homewood Helping Hands Day. Cel- 
ebrate the Homewood neighbor- 
hoods with lunch at the Wyman Park 
Dell. Call 410-889-7927 for more in- 
formation. 


Check out “Symphony Singles and 
Friends” with an 8 p.m. “Concert 
and Conversation” of Porgy and Bess 
at the Joseph Meyerhoff Symphony 
Hall. Stay for a post-concert party 
featuring live Jazz music by The Dean 
Dalfonzo Trio beginning at 10 p.m. 
in the Meyerhofflobby. Call 410-783- 
8000 for tickets. Visit the BSO website 
at http:// 
www.baltimoresymphony.org for 
more information. 


Bohager’sin Fells Point hosts Project 
Two, A King Crimson Projekct, fea- 
turing Adrian Belew, Robert Fripp 
and Trey Gunn. Doors open at 6:30 
p.m. Tickets are available at all 
Ticketmaster locations. Call 410-481- 
SEAT to charge tickets. Call 410-563- 
7220 for more information. 


Eight by Ten in Federal Hill hosts 
Brickfoot with Colouring Lessons. 
Tickets are available at Eight by Ten, 
through Ticket Master, or by phone 
charge by calling 410-481-SEAT. Call 
410-625-2000 for more information. 


Fletcher’s in Fells Point hosts Rich- 
ard Davies and Richard Buckner. 
Doors open at 9 p.m. Call 410-880- 
8124 for more information. 


The Rec Room in Towson hosts Sev- 
eral Species as part of a Pink Floyd 
Tribute. Call 410-337-7178 for more 
information. 





Sunday, May 3 
ON CAMPUS 
The JSA is sponsoring a trip to Kings 


Dominion. The cost is $20, which 
includes transportation. The bus is 


leaving from the MSE Library at 7:45 





ON CAMPUS 


READING PERIOD AT 


HOMEWOOD 
OFF CAMPUS 


FINAL EXAMINATION PERIOD 
BEGINS AT PEABODY 


Eight by Ten in Federal Hill hosts a 
New Band Night. Tickets are avail- 
able at Eight by Ten, through Ticket 
Master, or by phone charge by calling 
410-481-SEAT. all 410-625-2000 for 
more information. 





Thursday, May 7 


ON CAMPUS 


READING AT 


HOMEWOOD 


PERIOD 


OFF CAMPUS 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS AT 
PEABODY 


STUDY SAFE 


Security Escort Vans to Run AllNight! 


3:00 AM to 7:00 AM 
MAY 5 THRU MAY 14 


CALL 516-8700 


Escort Vans Will Be Located Between The MSE & 
Remsen Hall. 


_ Vans Will Transport Between The Hut, MSE, 
_ Krieger Hall, Other Study Points And Student Resi- 


dences. 





The Baltimore Symphony Orches- 
tra welcomes fiddler Mark O’Connor 
at 3 p.m. as part of the “Meet Us at the 
Meyerhoff? Series. Call 410-783-8000 
for tickets. Visit the BSO website at 
http://www. baltimoresymphony.org 
for more information. 





Monday, May 4 


ON CAMPUS 





LAST DAY OF CLASSES AND LES- 
SONS AT HOMEWOOD AND 
PEABODY 


OFF CAMPUS 


Fletcher’s in Fells Point hosts Patty 
Griffen and her new band. Doors 
open at 9 p.m. Call 410-880-8124 for 
more information. 





Tuesday, May 5 

ON CAMPUS 
READING PERIOD AT 
HOMEWOOD 


Attend Ultimate Frisbee—Part II, a 
JSA sponsored event, beginning at 7 
p.m. at Garland Field. Contact Stacey 
at 410-516-5787 for more informa- 
tion. 


OFF CAMPUS 


EXAM AND JURY PREPARATION 
DAY AT PEABODY—NO CLASSES, 
LESSONS OR ENSEMBLES 


In-person registration for 1998 Con- 
tinuing Studies summer semester 
courses begins today and will last 
through May 26. 


Bohager’s in Fells Point hosts Lisa 
Loeb with Chantal Kreviazuk. Note 
the new date! All 5/6 tickets will be 
honored. Tickets are available at all 
Ticketmaster locations. Call 410-481- 
SEAT to charge tickets. Call 410-563- 
7220 for more information. 


Eight by Ten in Federal Hill hosts 
D.O.A. with Ironboss and Zeke. 
Tickets are available at Eight by Ten, 
through Ticket Master, or by phone 
charge by calling 410-481-SEAT. all 
410-625-2000 for more information. 





Wednesday, May 6 


eee yt nS at Hee rae wT rae 


Bohager’sin Fells Point hosts South- 
ern Culture on the Skids with The 
Woggles. Tickets are available at all 
Ticketmaster locations. Call 410-481- 
SEAT to charge tickets. Call 410-563- 
7220 for more information. 





Ongoing Events 


Get in shape with brisk walking 
around the Homewood campus from 
12:30 to 1 p.m. every Tuesday and 
Thursday through June 9. Facultyand 
staff should meet in front of Garland 
Hall. Remember to wear comfortable 
walking shoes. This program is being 
sponsored by the Office of Benefits 
Administration. Call 410-516-0450 
for more information. 


The Maryland Science Center pre- 
sents Celebrating the Sea, an IMAX 
film festival showcasing the 
Whitbread Race and the Year of the 
Oceans, through Saturday, April 25. 
Contact the center at 410-685-5225 
for more information. 


Check out “A Country House 
Spring,” featuring examples of herb, 
ivy, and myrtle topiaries along with 
a colorful variety of flowering plants 
anda demonstration on creating slip- 
covers for side sides, at the 
Homewood House Museum 
through Sunday, April 26. Admis- 
sion is $3 for students, $5 for senior 
citizens, and $6 for the general pub- 
lic. Call 410-516-5589 for more in- 
formation. 


Attention Campus Groups: Inter- 
ested in Service Projects? Come 
bring your group to Keswick Nurs- 
ing home and perform songs or 
dances or just spend an hour or two 
playing games and talking to resi- 
dents. Any and all variety would be 
greatly appreciated. The Keswick 
project is run through OVS and 
Keswick. We spend Thursdays from 
2:30 to 4 in an informal get together 
with the residents. Questions of 
comments, please contact Tessie 
Aikara at 410-516-3703. 


Opening April 17 is The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood, with music and lyr- 


ics by Rupert Holmes who received . 


the Tony award for Broadway’s best 
musical. Inspired by the last novel 
of Charles Dickens, Holmes has 
transformed this murder mystery 
into a delightful play-within-a-play 
‘set in an English music hall. The 
audience is invited to participate by 
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voting for its choice of the ending. 
Todd Pearthree (The Threepenny 
Opera, Into the Woods) directs. Run- 
ning five weekends at the Merrick 
Barn, the production will close on 
Sunday, May 15. Curtain is at 8:00 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday eve- 
nings, and at 2:15 p.m. on Sundays. 
Ticket prices are $10 on Friday eye- 
nings and Sundays, and $12 on Satur- 
day evenings. Special rates are avail- 
able for full-time students only. For 
moreinformation about this produc- 
tion, or to make reservations, call410- 
516-7159 weekdays between 1:30 p.m. 
and 5:30 p.m. 


In an effort to make the university a 
highly productive, supportive and 
inclusive place of work, Audrey 
Smith, vice president for Human 
Resources, encourages you to share 
your ideas, provide feedback and sug- 
gestions regarding human resources 
policies and programs by use of her 
“Open Office Hours” the second 
Thursday of every month from 1 to 2 
p.m. in the Wyman Park Building, 
Room 617N. 


Giant Foods will be conducting Dia- 
betes Tours throughout April and 
May. The tour will be led by a regis- 
tered dietician. Thereisa fee involved, 
although a portion of it goes to ben- 
efit the American Diabetes Founda- 
tion. Contact Giant for more infor- 
mation. 


The Office of Community Relations 
& Volunteer Services is collecting 
the grey paper food trays from Lever- 
ing Hall. Save your clean trays and 
recycle them by bringing them to the 
office through the month of May. 
These trays will be used fora children’s 
field day sponsored bya neighboring 
community association who has lim- 
ited funding and will rely on these 
trays to serve food on the day of the 
event. Call 410-516-4777 for more 
information. 





Campus Notes 


The offices of Health and Wellness 
and the Dean of Student Affairs is 
pleased to announce the winner of 
the raffle held on April 7, 1998. 
Alanna Thomas won the $250 gift 
certificate for Dick’s Clothing and 
Sporting Goods as one of the stu- 
dents who took part in the CORE 
Alcohol and Other Drug Survey. Sur- 
vey results will be shared with the 
Hopkins community in the Fall of 
1998. Congratulations Alanna, and 
thanks to all who participated. 


Teach Baltimore is seeking energetic 
students interested in teaching in'a 
Baltimore City Summer Academic 
Program from June 3 to August 14. 
Positions for atwo-summer commit- 
ment are still available for students 
ages 17 to 25. Receive a $1000 stipend 
per summer plus $2300 toward loans 
or tuition from Civic Works 
AmeriCorps upon completion of the 
second summer. Students of all ma- 
jors are encouraged to apply. Appli- 
cations, which are available from 
Levering’s Office of Volunteer Ser- 
vices, are due soon. Contact Jody. » 


Kaplan at 410-516-1005 (dial 113- 
1005 from the Homewood campus) 
for more information. 


The JHU Alumni Association sup- 
ports students who create their own 
volunteer community service projects 
as well as student groups that need 
funding for programsand events. The 
next deadline for Community Ser- 
vice Grant funding and Student Ser- 
vices Funding is April 15, 1998. 
Applications will be accepted for 
summer (Community Service only) 
and fall ’98 projects and are avail- 
able at the Steinwald Alumni House 
(3211 N. Charles Street) or at the 
divisional alumni offices. Contact 
the alumni representative at each 
division or Rebecca Barnes at 
rebeccab@jhu.edu or 410-516-6333 
for more information, 


The German Society of Maryland 
is offering scholarships to under- 
graduate and graduate students of 
German ancestry residing in Mary- 
land. Qualifications include a mini- 
mum GPA of 3.0 and at least two ~ 
completed semesters of study. Spe- 
cial consideration will be given to 
students who are studying the Ger- 
man language or the culture of Ger- 
man speaking countries. Students 
must file the Princeton Financial 
Aid Form in order to qualify. Write 
to the German Society of Maryland 
at P.O. Box 22585, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 21203-4585 or call the Society 
at 410-865-0450 for an application. 
sa application deadline is April 


The Office of Benefits Adminis- 
tration is sponsoring a 5 week 
Weight Management Class Mon- 
days from 12:10 to 1 p.m. in 
Levering’s Sherwood Room from 


April 18 to May 20, 1998. The 
course, which will be taught by reg- _ 


mee ee 
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sue James, will discuss healthy eat- 
sing, balancing carbohydrates and 
‘proteins, exercise and more. The 
fdlass, which costs $15, is open to all 
~ Hopkins faculty and staff. There is 
po food to buy. Call 410-516-0450 
‘for more information. 


The Austin Film Festival is cur- 
“rently accepting entries in its 1998 
‘Screenplay Competition and Film 
‘Competition. Winners in the 
screenplay categories (adult and 
family) receive the Heart of Film 
‘Bronzed Award, $4,000 cash, atrip 
‘to the Screenwriters Conference, 

and the opportunity to participate 
ina year long mentorship program 

* with the industry’s leading screen- 
| writers. Entry postmark deadline 
for this competition is May 15, 

1998. All finalists in the film com- 
petition categories (feature, short 

‘and student short) participate in 
“the festival. Feature film winners 
Mreceive $750; short and student 
“Short film winners receive $500. 
* The entry deadline for this compe- 
‘tition is August 7, 1998. Contact 

Marsha Milam at 512-478-4795 or 
yia e-mail at austinfilm@aol.com, 
“jill McGuckin at 512-478-0578, or 
“check out http:// 

www.austinfilmfestival. org for 
more information. 


Civic Works, an AmeriCorps Pro- 
‘gram, is currently recruiting tutors 
and mentors for September open- 
ings. Earna living allowance ($8340 
“per year for full-time work) and an 
education stipend of up to $4725 
_ while tutoring children at local Po- 
lice Athletic League Centers. Af- 
ternoon and evening hours will be 
‘available. Applicants must be be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 25, have 
experience and interest working 
with children, be able to pass a po- 
lice background check, and have a 
-minimum of one-year college ex- 
- perience. Contact Civic Works at 
410-366-8533 to fill out an applica- 
tion and for more information. 


The Baltimore Alumni Chapter is 
-offering free tickets to alumni 

events as part of anew alumni-stu- 
* dent interaction initiative. Tickets 
will be distributed on a first-come, 
first-served basis. Contact Korkud 
, Egrican at 410-516-0363 or via e- 
; mail at korkud@jhu.edu for more 

information. 
' Students are needed to tutor high 
_school and middle school stu- 
, dents from the surrounding com- 


A Special Thanks to 
These Outstanding 
Students 


munity schools. The Community 
Affairs Committee of Student 
Council is in the process of estab- 
lishing a database of available 
Hopkins students from which to 
offer tutors. If you are interested in 
tutoring, e-mail Karen Shahar at 
khs1@jhunix.hef.jhu.edu to let her 
know what subject you would be 
Interested in tutoring. As parents 
call, you will be contacted by the 
Office of Volunteer Services with 
the name and phone number of the 
tutee. No Hopkins student’s name 
and phone number will be given to 
the tutee. The Hopkins tutor is re- 
sponsible for contacting his/her 
tutee and setting up meeting hours. 
All tutoring will be conducted on 
the Homewood campus. 


A new comprehensive overview of 
Johns Hopkins is now available in 
a single booklet. It’s perfect for use 
In recruiting faculty, staff, and stu- 
dents, orienting visitors, and pro- 
viding background about the uni- 
versity to 

anyone who might need it. The 28- 
page, four-color booklet, called 
simply The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, includes historical informa- 
tion, a brief look at the entire insti- 
tution, and details about the nine 
principal divisions. There are in- 
teresting “factoids” and statistical 
“fast facts,” and coverage of the 
university’s libraries, international 
campuses, and academic centers 
and institutes. There is also a sec- 
tion on The Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal and Health System. Copies are 
available for $2.50 each, and the 
minimum order is 10 copies. For 
orders of 50-99 copies, the price is 
$2.25 per copy; for orders of 100 or 
more, $2 per copy. Contact Alicia 
Campbell or Gayle Hunter at 410- 
516-7109 for a sample copy. To place 
an order, complete an M&S form and 
either send it to Overview Booklet, 
Communications and Public Affairs, 
Homewood campus or fax it to 410- 
516-5251. Please include your name, 
campus address, phone number, the 
quantity youare ordering, anda bud- 
get number to be charged. Your or- 
der will be sent through campus mail, 
unless you request otherwise. 


VOLUNTEERS ARE NEEDED! 
Healthcare for the Homeless needs 
volunteers for a project. They are in 
the process of writing up a final re- 
port for a Grant they have from The 
Centers for Substance Abuse Treat- 
ment. Healthcare for the Homeless 
runs Abuse Counseling Groups and 
would like volunteers to interview 


members of the Group and get infor- 
mation on their experiences. Volun- 
teers would interview clients and write 
responses to be included in the final 
report. Please donate several hours of 
your time for this worthwhile project. 
It would be a way to gain some expe- 
rience with the work that Healthcare 
for the Homeless does. Additionally, 
you will almost certainly learn some- 
thing new about the process ofimple- 
menting a Grant. Contact Monica 
Heuer at 410-516-0491 for more in- 
formation. 


Gotan hour to spare? Moveable Feast 
is seeking volunteers available Mon- 
day through Friday to help prepare 
or deliver meals for homebound 
people with AIDS in Baltimore city, 
county and the surrounding areas. 
Call 410-243-4604 for more informa- 
tion and to find out how valuable an 
hour of your time can be. 


HERO is in need of caring volunteers 
to become “buddies” to people liy- 
ing with HIV disease in the Baltimore 
Area. Contact Tracey Seabolt at 410- 
685-1180 for more information. 


The Center for Alternatives to 
Animal Testing is soliciting pro- 
posals for the 1998-99 grant pe- 
riod. The proposal research 
should provide fundamental 
knowledge needed to develop re- 
placementalternative tests for safety 
and/or hazard evaluation, risk as- 
sessment and efficacy of commer- 
cial products. Investigation is en- 
couraged in in vitro approaches to 
evaluating cellular and target organ 
toxicity such as developing new cell 
culture systems computer technol- 
ogy, or any other system appli- 
cable to toxicity/efficacy evalua- 
tion. At the present time, CAAT 
does not fund projects relating to 
carcinogenicity or mutagenicity. 
The maximum grant award for 
this period is $20,000. Applica- 
tions must be placed on a CAAT 
Pre-proposal Abstract Form (98- 
99) which are available from Gloria 
Mahlstedt at CAAT, 111 Market 
Place, Suite 840, Baltimore, MD 
21202-6709, by phone at 410-223- 
1693, by fax at 410-223-1603, or bye- 
mailat gloria@caat.spharbor.jhu.edu. 


Campus Notes are provided free of 
charge as a service to JHU-affiliated 
campus groups. Please submit a brief 
paragraph to us by Tuesday night at 
6:00 p.m. by electronic mail 
(News. Letter@jhu.edu) or by dropping 
off a copy at our offices at the corner of 
Art Museum Drive and Charles Street. 


CINEMA 


by Dr. Julie O'Leary 


The Senator Theatre—Tonight is the last regular showing 
of Titanic at 8:00 p.m. The Open Captioned Film Festival 
begins this weekend. Friday night is the Charlie Chaplin 
Double Feature of City Lights and Nosferatu. I once 
went to a doctor who looks like the little tramp. 
Showtimes: 1:00, 4:30, 8:00 p.m. Saturday May 2 is Dr. 
Leonardo DiCaprio day. The Man in the Iron Mask 
plays at 1:00 p.m. and Titanic is back at 4:00 and 8:00 
p.m. The Star Wars Trilogy is playing on Sunday, May 3. 
Since that trilogy brought commercialism to the movies, 
have a Dr. Pepper and check out the three films in order 
at 1:00 p.m., 4:30 p.m.,and 8:00 p.m. Baraka is on tap for 
Monday, May 4. Showtimes: 2:00, 4:00, 6:00, 8:00 p.m. 
Tuesday marks the premiere of the Sundance-winning 
documentary about local filmmaker Dr. John Waters. 
Waters has a Ph.D. in filth. The champagne reception 
begins at 6:30 p.m. followed by the screening of Divine 
Trash at 7:30 p.m. The historic Senator Theatre is lo- 
cated at 5904 York Road—call 435-8338 to confirm 
shows and times. 


The Charles Theatre— Tonight is the final evening to catch 
Love and Death on Long Island. No it’s not about Amy 
Fisher and Mary Jo Buttafuoco; it is a fine film starring 
John Hurt and Dr. 90210 Jason Priestley. Showtime: 9:30 
p.m. Playing through next week is the great Pedro 
Almodovar’s newest film Live Flesh. Sounds like an ad 
for Dr. Scholl’s. Showtimes: 7:30 p.m. nightly except 
Monday, when showtime is 9:00 p.m. There’s an addi- 
tional 3:30 p.m. weekend show. John Standiford has 
lined up yet another great film festival at Baltimore’s 
finest arthouse cinema. Staring tomorrow night is the 
McCarthyism documentary Court of Order. The B-Films 
series continues with They Live By Night. It’s directed by 
Nicholas Ray—not exactly the doctor of suspense! 
Showtimes: Saturday 11:30 a.m., Monday 7:00 p.m. The 
Charles is located at 1711 N. Charles St. near the Penn 
Station shuttle stop. Call727-FILM for details and sched- 
ules. 


Orpheum Cinema— Playing through the weekend is a 1992 
film starring Steve Buscemi, who plays a great oddball 
character. Call him the Doctor of Slime. The film is called 
In The Soup and it’s playing nightly at 7:30 p.m. with a 
2:00 p.m. weekend matinee. The second half of the double 
feature is James Ellroy: Demon Dog of American Crime 
Fiction. Ellroy wrote L.A. Confidential. Showtime: 9:30 
p.m. with a 4:00 p.m. weekend matinee. Call 410-732- 
4614 for that wonderful answering machine or check out 
their website at www.charm.net/~orpheum. 


Sony Rotunda—Thursday, April 30 is the last day for two 
films. Men With Guns is John Sayles’ (Dr. Lone Star) 
Spanish language movie. Showtimes: 7:00 and 9:30 p.m. 
The Big One is Michael Moore’s latest comedy. Remem- 
ber TV Nation? Showtimes: 7:30 and 10:00 p.m. Begin- 
ning Friday, May 1 are two new films: Butch Boy debuts. 
Is that the one with Dr. Johnny Fever? Showtimes: 2:00, 
4:30, 7:00, 9:30 p.m. Also debuting is Spanish Prisoner. 
Any relation to The English Patient? What about Doctor 
Marmota? Showtimes: 2:30, 5:00, 7:30, 10:00 p.m. There 
are weekend matinee showings of Harriet The Spy at 


Hopkins Celebrates Big: 


Student Employment Appreciation Week 
was a Great Success!! 
April 5th - 11th, 1998 


1998 JHU Student Employee of the Year 


Edward J.Silverman, Senior 
Department of Psychology 


As our newest Student Employee of 


the Year, Edward was awarded a 
$200 savings bond, a Certificate of 
Recognition from President Brody, a 
gift from Student Employment, and 
the chance to compete on the state, 


regional and national levels. 


Other Winners 


Count the Pennies 


James Kasuyi, Senior 


James’ guess of $72.47 was just 22¢ 
above the actual amount and 
won him the grand prize worth over $75.00. 


Door Prizes 


Alumni Relations 


E-Level 


Rachel Sams, Angela Lo, Rachel Smolowitz, 
Christopher M. Baker, and Tania Wai Han Tang 


Eddie's Supermarket 


11:00 a.m. on Saturday and Sunday only. The Rotunda is 
located at 711 W. 40th Street right up the road from 
Homewood. Call 410-235-1800 to confirm showtimes 
or for more info. 


General Cinema Towson Commons 8—It’s the last night for 
Species 2. Get some doctor to give those aliens a virus. 
Showtime: 9:10 p.m. The schedule beginning Friday, 
May 1: Les Miserables makes it’s long awaited debut. 
Never mind what my doctor says, I am what I am and 
what lam needs no excuses. Showtimes: 1:10, 4:20, 7:20, 
10:10 p.m. (Late shows shift to 6:50, 9:40 beginning 
Sunday). Paulie—This film is no Doctor Zhivago! 
Showtimes: 12:15, 2:25, 4:40, 6:40, 9:00 p.m. Mercury 
Rising—better see a doctor for that fever. Showtime: 
4:50 p.m. with a 10:30 p.m. weekend show. City Of 
Angels is a thinly doctored remake. Showtimes: 1:20, 
4:10, 7:00, 9:30 p.m. with an additional 11:45 p.m. week- 
end show. The Object Of My Affection stars Rachel and 
that annoying guy from Clueless. Showtimes: 1:40, 4:30, 
7:10, 9:10 with an additional weekend show at midnight. 
Good Will Hunting won an Oscar for screenplay. Who 
doctored the balloting? Showtimes: 12:30, 3:30, 7:30, 
10:20 p.m. (Late shows shift to 6:30, 9:35 beginning 
Sunday). Primary Colors is a movie for all you spin 
doctors. Showtimes: 1:00, 7:40 p.m. Two Girls And A 
Guy—Speaking of spin doctors, here’s two princes who... 
oops that’s two guys and a girl. Showtimes: 1:30, 3:40, 
5:10, 7:50, 9:50 p.m. Sliding Doors are where the doctor 
keeps all the, um, good stuff. Showtimes: 12:45, 4:00, 
6:50, 9:20 p.m. with an additional 11:55 p.m. weekend 
show. 

The Late Shows selection features two movies on Friday 
and Saturday with a $3 admission price. At 11:40 p.m. is 
the Adam Sandler classic The Wedding Singer. Playing 
at 11:50 p.m.is Replacement Killers. Towson Commons 
is located on York Road in Towson just near the brand 
new traffic circle. Call 410-825-5233 to confirm 
showtimes. 


United Artists Harbor Park—Two new movies debut on 
Friday, May 1. The first is the long-awaited Spike Lee 
loint He Got Game, starring Denzel Washington as a 
basketball player with a do that makes him look a lot like 
Julius Erving. Of course Dr. J had a cameo playing him- 
self in another Denzel flick called Philadelphia. 
Showtimes not set at press time. The second new film 
isn’t really new at all. It starts the Doctor of Style Pierce 
Brosnan as James Bond in Tomorrow Never Dies, the 
most high-tech Bond movie ever. Showtimes not set at 
press time. 

Movies playing through Thursday, April 30 are: Scream 
2 starring Neve Campbell and Courteney Cox, Tarzan 
and the Lost City, The Big Hit, appropriately titled since 
in Boogie Nights, we all saw the Marky Mark hada: 
big...ahem..., The Players’ Club (Did Biggie ever write 
rap lyrics that don’tinclude the word “playas?”), Species 
2, Major League 3: Back to the Minors—Corbin Bernsen 
still playing ball? Call the team doctor! Ride, and Lostin 
Space (I loved Dr. Smith. “Oh the pain, the pain!”) 
Harbor Park is located on Lombard Street—Call 410- 
837-3504 to confirm showtimes. 


Congratulations to 
these Outstanding 


Groups 


Athletic Center 
Athletics & Recreations 
Concessions 
Sports Information 
Training Department 
Career Planning and Development 


Many, many Thanks 
to our Sponsors 
President William R. Brody 


Mayor Kurt L. Schmoke 
Governor Parris N. Glendening JHU Book Center. 


Evergreen House Museum 
Home House Museum 


Marriott 


Athletic Center, Recreation Sports O-Go's Sales & Party Supplies 
Donna's Restaurant 


Registrar's Office 
Sam's Bagels 
School of Continuing Studies 
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Aris: (MarcH 21-Aprit 19) 

I told you a thousand times not to 
bring uncovered alcohol into your 
dorm room. Now you see the RA 
who busted you every day. 
Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 

A good idea would be to rededi- 
cated yourself to your studies. Stay 
home this Saturday night and do 
mad homework. 


LiBRA: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
About this time in your pursuit of that 
special someone, you're feeling dejected. 
But fear not. You still have a little bit of a 
chance. 

Scorpio: (OcToBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 

“Me and you’ isa horrible language faux 

pas. If you aren’t more careful in the fu- 

ture, the grammar police will get you for 

a misdemeanor. 


GEMINI: (May 21-JUNE 20) 

TV is such a wonderful thing. Take 
advantage of it today. Remember 
what Homer Simpson said: “TV 
gives so much and asks so little.” 


SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 


Needasong to cheer you upafter think- 
ing about finals week too much? One 
that always puts a smile on my face is 
the Police’s “T’ll Be Watching You.” 
Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 

White t-shirts are certainly on the rainy 
days “fashion don’ts” list. Avoid em- 
barrassing situations by keepingatrash- 
bag poncho handy at all times. 


CANCER: (JUNE 21-JULy 22) 

Movie violence will brainwash you 
into having a strong urge to harm 
your suitemate. Resist. Drink Tang- 
flavored Jell-O mix instead. 

Leo: (JuLy 23-AuGusT 22) 
Made for you? Maybe. Check things 
out—is he/she was wearing a red 
and white striped shirt. That means 
there’sa candy cane waiting for you. 


Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - Fepruary 18) 
House parties are great fun forall, but not 
if you end up coming home with a 
lampshade on your head and knocking 
on your RA’s door, asking where to puke. 

Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MarcH 20) 
Internship opportunities... you can’t 
write a horoscope about them. It’s too 
hard to predict. Besides, the topic is 


pretty dry and lame, anyway. 


Virco: (AuGcust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Want to still have a chance? Hit the 
gym really hard. Bulk up. Maybe 
try out for the lacrosse team. Then 
you definitely have a chance. 


by Kevin Fagan 
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French Pop Music 


Je taime’ 
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WORDS TO FIND: 
Autour de Lucie Edith Piaf MC Solar 
Bardot, (Brigitte) Francoise Hardy Schrumpf 
Birkin, (Jane) Gainsbourg, (Serge) Stereolab (Half-French) 
Berurier Noir Gilles, (Weinzaepflen) | Watoo Watoo 
Bouillabaisse Herve Villard 
Cousteau,(Jacques) Jacques Brel Bonus word: 
Croque, (Monsieur) Killy, Jean-Claude) D‘ur D'ur (D’etre 
Daft Punk Mathieu, (Mireille) Bebe) 
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by Cody Wilmer: 





Kollard Green Komix 













ooh! ooh! while i’m 
typing this in, 
SHABBA RANKS 
just came on the 
radio!!! yesss! why, 
this almost makes me 
forget that ALL of my 
finals occur before finals week, 
and 4 out of 5 of them occur 
before the reading week! ie) 
-the author 


d 
Be 


(insert humorous dialogue here) 


Ae / / (and more here) UL, 


( insert token 






o, why don’t i get a sombrero? 
i’m ALWAYS playin’ second 

fiddle to that... that 
big dooft 






chill witcher homies 
this summer 














profanity here, ih 
simply because (3 , - 
we re allowed Li Mp “3 
to!!) anal 
ue 
ee 
and lastly, be sure to ‘be yourself this 
a gubment 
cheese? ‘ 
gratuito 
nudity 
(hey kids! s 


can spot all of 
gratuitously nudekgmix 
characters in this pap&x 
there are 23 in all!) 







hey kids! 
see if you can 
spot all of the gratuitously badly 
drawn komix in this strip due 





to the author’s 
bitterness in having to 
do too much work 












StickWorld 





Leold www.leold.com 


by Roger and Salem Salloom® 1997 


I think | have 
Tourette's Syndrome of the 
hand. I've been making profane 
hand gestures to cars when 
they pass my dad on the 
interstate. 














It's an involuntary digital 
muscular response. 





My dad almost get into a fight. 
So, | promised him for the next 2 


weeks I'd keep my right hand in 






my pocket. 






| It's only my right hand. Maybe 
it has been cursed by the devil. 
Maybe my right hand has been 
involved in some indecent 
activity for years and now is 
suffering from past sins. 







NS 


“See, it says right here, most couples have sex 
by the time they’re our age.” 


Our family minister has 
Tourette's too. His sermons are 
very very colorful. 


Life ig pretty darn good. 






“Really, she’s got a great personality. Besides, 
if you don’t take Sue’s friend out, Sue won’t go 
out with me.” 








April 30, 1998 
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CLASSIFTEDINFORMATION 


Classified advertising is offered free of char 
and affiliates of the Johns Hopkins Univ 
tions. All free classifieds must include name 
affiliation. Free classifieds will continue to ait 
allows or until otherwise notified. Limit 50 wor 
edited to 50 words at our discretion. 


ge to students, faculty, staff, 
ersity and Medical Institu- 

phone and Hopkins 
n each week as space 
ds. Longer ads may be 


For local advertisers, classifieds are charged at 25 cents per word while 
for national advertisers, classifieds cost 50 cents per word. The News- 
Letter requires prepayment for all word classified advertising. Display 
Classifieds are priced at $8.00 per column inch. A Display Classified 
consists of more than 50 words of text, a boxed ad, or any classified 
requiring additional typesetting. 


Allclassified advertisements are dueb 
the edition in which the ad is to run. 
in the following ways: 


y 5 p.m. on the Monday prior to 
Ads may be submitted in writing 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
Shriver Box 6 

3400 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 


Business Hours: Mon-Fri, 1-5 p.m. 
Fax: (410) 516-6565 

Email: News.Letter@jhu.edu 

URL: http://newsletter.jhu.edu 





$1000’s POSSIBLETYPING Parttime. 
At home. Toll Free (1) 800-218-9000 
Ext. T-7836 for listings. 


Help wanted. Home based business. 
Part-time. No experiencerequired. Un- 
limited residual income potential. Call 
410-522-3459. 


Female attendant wanted to assist dis- 
abled woman near Homewood cam- 
pus. Assistance needed in early morn- 
ings w/ personal care, cooking, & 
cleaning. 10hrs/wk, $7-8/hr. Call 410- 
366-5225 for interview. 


Seeking someone who teaches piano + 
violin lessons to beginners ofall ages. If 
this your line of work, call Ms. Gordon 
@work, 410-516-4586, or home, 410- 
922-7612, leave message. 


Teach children about the environment. 
Irvine Nature Center, Baltimore, MD 
seeks interns to start February, June, 
and September, 1998. Stipend. Call Joe 
Harber at 410-484-2413. email: 
joeyharber@aol.com. 


OFFICE ASST. , part-time. Must be 
dependable and have own transp. Flex- 
ible schedule. Interest/backgrd in 
Statistics or math helpful 
but not necessary. Call 410-435-7166 
or jfitzgl@alumni.umbc.edu. 


HELP WANTED. ..Men/Womenearn 
$375 weekly processing/assembling 
Medical I.D. Cards at home. Immedi- 
ate openings, your local area. Experi- 
ence unnecessary, will train. Call 
Medicard 1-541-386-5290 Ext. 118M. 


Computer Programmer Needed for 
asummer job. Strong Visual Basic ex- 
perience required. $20/hour. Call 534- 
2332. 


Hopkins student looking for cleaning 
lady once a week. Reasonable salary. 
Call 516-2758. 


Cellular, Sprintspectrum Erikson hand 

setleather case, cigarettelighteradapter, 

new in box. Cost $200, sell $120. 410- 
- 592-8608. 


Musicians Wanted Amateur conguero 
seeks people,or band to play jazz, 
Latin, or alternative rock. E mail 
alejo @jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED. Totallybed- 
ridden young man in downtown nurs- 
inghome desperately needs regular visi- 
tors. “Woody” has muscular 
dystrophy, mild mental retardation and 
difficulty communicating due to a 
breathing machine. He loves Barney, 
children’s videos, music & more. Please 
call 410-385-3310 as soon as possible. 


Part-time childcare needed. 3 

months old. 12-14 hrs/wk. Must be 

available Mon.9-2;remaininghours 

flexible. Experience preferred. Ref- 

erences required. $5.50/hr. Rodgers 
_ Forge. Call Sally, (410) 825-9011. 


Merchandise 
Market 


7 “87Nissan Sentra, black, HB, automatic, 
ar 106 K mi, A/C, AM/EM, good for city 
__ driving, $1400 obo. 410-276-0567. 

uae | ; 


_ For sale, plastic chairs, $5 each, desks 











_ $5, cooking fan, $10. Call Henry 410- 
= 9-4348. ( 


‘ 
. 


ing drawers-$50. Call 235-2858. 


gare 
ay fairly new, $100. Very 
i black kb deswithaccompany 


Must sell firm, full size bed, clean, less 
than 1 yr. old. $175 obo. Wooden table 
+ 2 wooden chairs $40 obo. Large mi- 
crowave, old but works well. $40. Call 
jasmine 235-9869. 


Peabody student seeks to sell Howard 


6’ grand piano, black, w/ new humidi- 


fying system, in good condition forboth 
sounds and looks. Must sell, $2,499 or 
best offer. Phone Jamie 752-2741 or 
email at jburton@peabody.jhu.edu. 


8 bookshelves, some IKEA. $5-30 each. 
Sam Snead model golfclubs, used twice. 
Best offer. Wooden desk $10. 
cush@jhu.edu or 410-366-4110 


IKEA bed and frame for sale. Full size. 
Call Maggie. 889-3483. Or email 
maggie@jhu.edu. 


Powered mixer, $500. White couch 
$250; student desk, $50; computertable, 
$20; white dresser with mirror and 
queen size head board, $250. 410-467- 
8634. 


Firm Simmons Beautyrest Twin bed 
for sale. Bought for $450, asking $150 
o.bo. Please contact Laura at 
zeltmann@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. Avail- 
able in the beginning of June. 


Powercraft, 5 HP, 21” power mower, 
excellent condition, $75. Phone Billeve- 
nings, 410-337-7052. 


‘91 Ford Taurus, bergundy 4 dr sedan, 
one owner, 38 k avg. mi. Excellent 
condition, garage kept inspected, 
$6,500. 410-426-3770. 


For sale: AJT Advantage 807S Com- 
puter, Pentium, 1 Gb, HD, 16mbRAM, 
newmotherboard-$725; HP ScanJetIIp 
Scanner-$125; HP Laser Jet II Printer- 
$220’ Sharp SF-7300 copier-$250; 
Panasonic Panafax 145-$120.410-823- 
8946. email:jandpmoore@home.com. 


Moving sale: IKEA twin size mattress 
(no boxspring or frame), IKEA full size 
futon. Email 
popoy@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


For sale: silver flute, great condition, 
$1000. Flute music included. Call 410- 
516-3107 or email 
mjil@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Car for sale: ‘94 Pontiac Grand Prix SE, 
AT, 4dr, ABS, low mileage, loaded, ga- 
raged kept, mint condition. Selling for 
$8,500. Call 410-557-0738. 


Moving!! Sears Kenmore washer & 
dryer. Good condition. 10 years old. 
Make offer. Dining room table. Dark 
wood. Approx. 6’ x3’. $55/obo. ‘91-92 
Ford Festiva. Excellent economy. Low 
miles. 5 speed hatch back with plenty of 
room for 4, plus cargo. No a/c. First 
$2900/obo gets it. 410-669-0192. 


Wurlitzer upright piano for sale, excel- 
lent condition. $2400. Call Karl, 410- 
243-3364 or email discord@jhu.edu. 


For sale: solo-flex exercise machine. 
Good condition. Pricenegotiable. Con- 
tact Kyle Weeks if interested at 410- 
235-3508. 


Excellent new crib (Aug ‘97). IKEA. 
New$168,now$100orbest offer, avail- 
ableimmediately. W: 410-955-3538. H: 
410-467-6482, bgramat@bme.jhu.edu. 


Honda Accord 88/Lxi. Full power/98 
k/ excellent condition. Ask for $4,000. 


New high quality Hopkins Ph.D. hood 
tailored by Canadian Firm DSR 
Harcourts. Asking $70. 410-243-6394. 


“packard Bell 486-DX 66 mhz, 500 MB 


RAM. Sound card, color monitor, 
speakers, joystick, CD-ROM. Fax-mo- 
dem, color printer, Windows95, Word, 
Printshop etc. All for $380. Call 410- 
467-9376. 


1988 Plymouth Sundance. Two door 
hatchback. A.T., A.C., 76 K. Runs and 
looks great. $1475.00. 410-435-2575. 


1976 AMC Hornet 4 Door Wagon. Six 
Cylinder Automatic. Good condition. 
410-435-2822. 


Autobody. Minor damage and rust re- 
pair/paint. Guaranteed lowest prices. 
10% discount. 410-435-2575. 


Two 9X 12 carpets, light and dark grey. 
$45 each, 410-243-21832. 


‘84 Mercedes Benz 300D. Turbo, ga- 
rage kept, second owner, all records, 
MD inspected $6500; “87 Subaru GL. 4 
dr., 5 spd., 112K miles, 2nd owner, MD 
inspected, stereo/cassette. AC. $2000. 
410-549-7252/I.m. 


‘92 Plymouth Voyager, 94 k, transfer- 
able warranty to 100k, one owner, in 
greatrunning condition, hand controls 
and motorcart lift that owner can re- 
move, new transmission, brakes, tirps, 
muffler: $3500. Call Dixon at 410-825- 
8038 or fax at JHU, 410-516-6828. 


Amplifiers. Peavy. Guitar. 75 Watt. 
Clean, with improved speaker. $100. 
Spectrum, bass. $50. Call 410-366- 
4110 or cush@jhunix.hcf .jhu.edu. 


85 Nissan Sentra Wagon, blue, 5 doors, 
automatic, 130 K miles, new tires, runs 
great, $990 or best offer. Call 410-203- 
9818 or 
email:yuehong@aplcenmp.apl.jhu.edu. 


GE Answer machine + telephone, 2 year 
old, ask for $50 or best offer. Call Hong, 
410-203-9818. 


Moving sale: window curtains ($15) 
radiocassette ($15), lamps ($20), bed 
linen, tableware OBO, 410-662-7742. 


Movado watch, beautiful two-tone la- 
dies watch, gold dial, retail over $600, 
sac $335 obo; Ferraga leather purse, 
madein Italy-good condition, $54 obo; 
some Versace items (belt, shirts). Great 
Christmas items. Contact 
Higoy weaeredan. eile ami lees 
hyoung@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


1992 Honda Accord LX, gray, 4 doors, 
automatic, air conditioner, ABS, 59,000 
miles, excellent condition, $12,900/best 
offer. Call DI 410-889-0301 (after6p.m. 
or diw@jhu.edu. 


Black IKEA entertainment center. 
Holds up to 29” TV, four slots for A?V 
components, sliding display case that 
holds over 40 movies. Less than 1 year 
old, paid $185, asking $100 obo. Call 
410-366-2496 


Ethan Allen 9-pc mahogany DR set 
$4000 (like-new, half-price), Ethan 
Allen Oriental Breakfront $2500, single 
bed set $75. Call Jo, 410-461-0942. 


Women’s Winter Jacket: Lands’ End 
brand. Waterproof. Color blue. Size 
small (generous). $30. Deb, 410-516- 
8561. 


93 DodgeShadow, white, auto, alc, 56 
miles , ask $4800.00/obo. Please call 
410-823-2932 or 410-955-2944 (w). 


For Sale: Royal Copenhagen Christ- 
mas Plates 1919, 1921, 1959, 1972 in 
perfect condition. Reasonably priced. 
Call 410-728-8933. 


Honda ‘85 Dirt Bike, XR 200-excellent 
condition, $650 orbest offer. Also boots 
size 11 (free). Please call 410-538-5853. 


Car for sale: “92 Buick Regal, auto, 112 
K, good condition. Selling for $2,700. 
Call 410-884-1042, or e-mail 
jj13@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu.. 


Roommates 
Wanted 


Grad students looking for 2 or 3 bdrm 
apt. or house close to Homewood or 
else in Mt. Vernon area. Starting June 
or July. Preferably, hardwood floors. 
Contact Joseph Walsh at 410-889-2311 
or walsh@jhu.edu. 

F nonsmoker needed to share 
Stevenson Lane 2 BR, 2 BA apt. Private 
parking, 10 min drive to JHU/JHMI, 
safe neighborhood, A?C, dish washer, 
disposal, carpet, huge closet, great view. 
Available JUne 1. $320/mo. + utilities. 
Call 410-366-0150 or 
hdong@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 








Oneroom for rentinarowhouse (3111 
Abell Avenue) with two other graduate 
students for July and August 1998 (and 
possibly longer). $255/mo, + utilities. 
Laundry, kitchen, living room, dining 
room. 5 minutes from campus. Call 
410-243-1978, 


Walk to JHU. Large, sunny roomavail- 
able in great rowhouse in a safe, quiet 


neighborhood. Hardwood floors, 
newly painted, new kitchen 
appliances,k washer/dryer, 1 1/2 bath, 
small fenced in yard, parking avail- 
able. $375/mo. & utilities. 410-235- 
9349. Available immediately. 


ROOMATE WANTED: Penthouse 
apartment, very large terrace w/view 
of city, private bath, Guilford/JHU- 
$600/month, call Chris at 410-243- 
2408. 


Housemate wanted to share 2BR, IBA 
house near JHU and shuttle. $250/ 
mo+ 1/2 utils. 410-366-2254 (eve) or 
yding@curie.eps.jhu.edu. 


Female grad, non-smoker needed to 
share Fells Pt./Canton Rowhouse, 
large 2nd floor bedroom, great 
parking, two decks, harbor view, W/ 
D. $340/mo. + 1/2 utilities. Please 
call Kathy, 410-563-1236 or 
kromans@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


Charles Village large furnished 1 BR 
apartment. 5 min walk to JHU 
Homewood campus. $250/mo. + util. 
410-366-7260. 


Wanted: 3rd person to share 
apartment in Wyman Towers 
Apartment Complex. The rent is 
approximately $230/mo+ utilities. 
The room has wall to wall carpet and 
is available immediately. Call Ben or 
Dave at 410-366-8112 or page Ben at: 
410-847-0067. 


Male, non-smoker to share large 2 
bd/26th apt. Safe area, full kitchen, 
terace with workout room, garage, 
swimming pool, and Chinese 
restaurant. $455/month. Includes 
utilities except gas and electricity. Call 
410-235-9140 ASAP. 


F, grad/prof to share 2BR apt., off 
street parking, pool, exercise room. 
Near JHU, Loyola, Notre Dame. $325/ 
month + 1/2 util. 410-433-7457. 


Homes for Sale/ 
Rent 


Very large 1 br, hdwd flors, bright, 
great condition, secure, facing 
Safeway. 5/1-9/1 (negot). $390, also 
available next academic year 
, 410-243-6310 or greeney @jhu.edu. 


Summer sublet studio apt at 1010 St. 
Paul near JHU shuttle & Peabody. 
$350/mo. + electricity. Available 
May 13-Aug 24, 1998 .Call 410- 
659-9393 or 
kissin@peabody@jhu.edu ° 


Partial summer sublet. In Bradford 
next to Royal Farms. Avail. May 15- 
July 31.$500/mo. includes all utili- 
ties. Call 366-5237. 


1 BRinrowhouse shared by 3 people. 
$255/mo. Available July-Aug. as 
summer sublet. Also available from 
July for about a year longer. 5 min 
from Hopkins. Washing facilities, 
dining room, backyard. Call 410- 
243-1978. 


Homewood apartments sublet 5/17- 
7/31. 1 bedroom in 2 bedroom apt. 
Fully furnished, full kitchen, bath- 
room, living room, A/C, all utilities 
paid for. Rent $450/month or best 
offer. 410-516-2671 or 
bpb1@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


University One 2 bedroom apt. for 
rent, 6th floor. Utilities included. 
$900/mo. 410-235-3595. 

Charming studio apt. for sublet dur- 
ing summer. Bright, sunny, conve- 
niently located at 31st St. Paul. 410- 
467-1008. 


Condo for sale. One bedroom/ 
sunroom Brand new. Backs to 
wooded area. Must see. Clost to I- 
83, light rail. 410-653-9567. 


Hampden/ Roland Park House for 
Sale, 2BD, 1BA, THS, LR w/FP, 
fenced yard w/ parking pad, updated 
gas heat, priced to sell at $49, 500. 
Call Steve @410-727-2110. 


1 BR unit in luxury Risteau Condo 
near I-83/Ruxton Road. $850/month 
or $89,000/for sale. Pool, tennis, ex- 
ercise room, indoor garage. 10 min- 
utes from JHU. Call 410-955-7367. 


West University Parkway. ZClose to 
Homewood. Large, comfortable, & 


sunny studio apartment. Available 


July 1. Central AC. Washer/dryer in 
hall. Nile tile breakfast bar. Free park- 
ing. $500/mo. + utilities. 410-366- 
3220 or mspearin@jhsph.edu. 


Allyou need ina house is only $1099 
obo. Two sofas, mattress, tv cart, 


bookshelf, table, 4 curtains, pair of 
4-drawer chests. alarm clock, iron- 
ing board, fan, halogen lamp & many 
kitchen items. All brand new. Call 
Vislat @ 366-9158 or come to Mary- 
lander #304. 


Summer sublet: studio apartment at 
1010 St. Paul St. Near JHU shuttle & 
Peabody. $350/month + electricity 
(negot.). Available May 13-August 
24, 1998. Call 410-659-9393 or 
kssim@peabody.jhu.edu. 


Guilford Manor, 1 BRina2 BR apart- 
ment avalable from June Ist to July 
31st. $465/mo. Call 410-0742 or 
jyeo@jhu.edu. 


1 BRinlight, spacious 2 BR apt. avail- 
able for sublet mid-May-Aug. Five 
minute walk to campus. $325/mo. 
410-889-9880. 


For Rent-Federal Hill large 1 bed- 
room apartment. 4 blocks from In- 
ner Harbor. $500/mo. includes utili- 
ties, references, and security deposit 
required. 410-727-4527. 


Apt. Sublet: 2922 N. Calvert, Charles 
Village, furn’d, large, quiet. Good 
for one person or couple. A/C, w/d 
entryway, | BR, living/dining room, 
kitchen, spearate studio downstairs. 
$420/mo. Must respect the quiet. 
410-323-4817, 6-7 p.m. or 
jvis@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Sublet: Very large 1 br., hardwood 
floors, great condition, facing 
safeway, secure, bright, avail. 5/1-9/ 
1. $390, 410-243-6310 or 
greaney@jhu.edu. 


Hampden: House for rent-3735 Falls 
Rd.-3 BER-LV-kitchen-near Ro- 
tunda.-Escort van range-$575.00. 
Joe-410-889-8365 or 410-467-0006. 


For Sale: Hampden, 3 BR, 1 BA 
townhouse overlooks park, many 
updates, great floor plan, fenced gar- 
den, in escort van range, $53,500. 
Anne 301-733-8860, x26 (w) or 301- 
665-1945 (H). 


Federal Hill: Updated townhouse 
(furnished 2 bedrooms, office, 1 ba, 
patio) ideal for visiting faculty or 
researcher, no pets, from April 1, 
1998 to August 26, 1998.$800 + utili- 
ties + security deposit. t/410-659- 
9870. 


Apartment for Rent-Village of 
Homeland. Clean & Spacious 2BR/ 
1.5 Ba. Lots ofsunlight, tons of closet 
space, pool & parking. $725/month 
includes heat. Call 410-539-4509. 
Ask for Christine or Gina. 


Free lovely furnished efficiency apt.; 
washer/dryer. Off N. Charles & 39th, 
plus stipend in exchange 16.5 hours 
weekly (childcare, transportation, 
errands, housekeeping...) 12 month 
contract 8/25/98 to 8/30/99,. Must 
be college student, with car, & non- 
smoker. lst come Ist serve. 467- 
0800; 366-1133. 


Rosedale: 3BR Cape Cod, Washer & 
Dryer. A.C. Hardwood floors, Main- 
tenance free exterior, fenced yard. 
Priced below appraised value. 15 
minutes from JHU. Selling for 
$85,000--call 410-0557-0738. 


Sublet large efficiency (Marylander, 
3501 St. Paul), 2 mins to JHU. $420/ 
mo, + elect. (negot., original $450), 
avail now. Lease ends 8/31/98. Mar- 
tin 410-516-5207, 410-467-1991 or 
martin@gene.bio.jhu.edu. 


2 rooms for rent. Non-smoking, no 
pets, quiet environment. Male or 
female grad students sharing upstairs 
kitchen, w/d, living area, 1 bath. Pri- 
vate entance. Walking distance to 
JHU & shops. Security deposit $250. 
Utilities included-monthly rent 
$325. Call 410-235-0102 Leave mes- 
sage. 


For Rent: Large 5 BR rowhouse near 
campus, avail. 6/1, W/D, big rooms, 
alarm system, dishwasher, 410-889- 
5759. 


Owner’s sale. Roland Park. Home in 
delightful neighborhood. Walking 
distance to JHU, 1/2 block from 
Video Americain. Charming 3 BR/ 
1BA duplex, renovated, hardwood 
floors, kitchen, ceiling fans, whirl- 
pool bath, furnace, garden, and stor- 
age shed, $94,900. Call 410-235- 
8204, 


For Rent: 3,4, 5, and 6 BR rowhouse 
close to campus. Within W/D, DW, 
and alarm systems. Available 6/1. 
410-889-5759 or gdgaddy@ad.com. 


Free furnished efficiency apt. 
(Roland Park) plus small stipend in 
exchange 16 1/2 hours childcare, 
housekeeping, errands, etc. Must be 


student, non-smoker with safe car. 
Call 467-0800 


Available for sublet. 1BRina3 BR/2 
BA apt. at 404, Ambassador APts, 
Baltimore MD 21218. From Dec. 
25th ‘97-Jan 28th ‘98. Rent $310 (in- 
cluding water and heat) + utilities. 
Contact Umang Anand. Phone 
number 410-516-5427 (O) 410-889- 
5620 (H), umang@jhu.edu. 


3 BR townhouse witha family room. 
Features, new gas stove, ceiling fan, 
vinyl floor, refrigerator, washer & 
dryer, gas heat, cac, new carpet, 
remodeled bathroom, 1 1/2 bath. 
Nice size backyard with shed. Call 
Earl ang Sandy, 410-282-7252. 


Faculty on leave rents his updated 
townhouse (furnished 2 bedrooms 
+ office) in Federal Hill to reliable 
tenant (ideal for visiting faculty or 
researcher) from December 19, 1997 
to March 12, 1998 from March 21 to 
August 26,1998. $800/1000+ utili- 
ties negotiable. t/410-727-7794. 


Sublet: Available now. Large studio 
apartment at the Hopkins House 
(39th Street). 12th Floor with slid- 
ing glass doors to balcony. Rent in- 
cludes all utilities. Call Terri at 410- 
889-3298. 


Two BR condo in Mount Vernon. 
Attractive, well maintained build- 
ing and unit. Hardwood floors, fire- 
place, skylights, deck, parking, AC, 
all appliances (including W/D). For 
sale by owner: $72,500. Available 
Spring 1998 (negotiable). Call 410- 
752-3674 for appointment. 


Subleter needed for Spring Semes- 
ter. Beautiful three bedroom spa- 
cious apartment with all wood floors 
and awesome roommates. $305/ 
month + utilities. Across the street 
from the lacross field at 104 W. 
University Pkwy. For more infor- 
mationcall Joslin @ 410-467-7816 
or emil joslin@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Student 





For current student job lower 
listings, check out the Student 
Job Webpage at <http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~stdntjob>, or 
call the Office of Student 
Employment and Payroll 
Services at 516-5411. Offices 
are located on the level of 
Merryman Hall. 

For more information call 410- 
366-4425, 


Personals 


ADOPTION. Pregnant, but not 
ready to bea parent? Please consider 
adoption. We will give you respect 
and no pressure. We will give your 
child love, security,and aterrific 
brother. Ongoing contact possible. 
Can pay medical and legal. Call 
Melinda & Joe (JHU grad) toll-free 
at 1-888-287-3336. 


Are you lonely? Do you long for a 
special someone in your life? I am 
just your man. I am a 20 yr. old 
Hispanic looking to make your 
dreams come true. Call Juan, 410- 
516-3775. 





Services 


Professional web site development. 
Reasonable rates. http:// 
www.welch.jhu.edu./~alya or alya 
@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


Pregnant? Free Confidential preg- 
nancy test. 1-800-521-5530. 


General Notices 


Enhance your knowledge 
of Tropical Medicine. 
Summer Institute in 
Tropical Medicine and 
Public Health | 

July 6- August 29, 1998 
Contact Angelissa Johnson 
Johns Hopkins University 
School of Hygeine and — 
Public Health 

615 N. Wolfe St., Room 
3501 

Call 410-614-3959 
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hasta la vista, baby! 











Above, just a few of the hard-working, 
HOP-bashing, SAC-loving, shuttle van-riding, 
Tennis team supporting, Ross Jones offending, 
Peabody-shafting, Deep-Throat Culturing, First 
Amendment-defending, misspelling, alcohol 
dependent Ehrlichmen— Ladies and gentlemen, 
we give you the 1997-1998 News-Letter staff. 


Thank you to everyone for a great year. 





“\Wecan’'tbeeditorsand : 


” ‘led 


alcoholicsatthesametime. .. : 
—doug and gianna, on their resignation 





